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WORLD-WIDE‘SYMPOSIUM ON JOURN- 
ALISM IN THE YEAR 1933 


PREFATORY EDITORIAL NOTE 


In 1930, Karl A. Bickel, general manager of the United 
Press, wrote: 

In almost three-fourths of the so-called civilized world, the news 
emanating from the various nations . . . is . . . controlled by 
governmental censorship. Never in the history of the modern world in 
peace times have so many nations attempted to shape the news in their 
own favor. . . . All of Russia, all of China, almost all Latin Amer- 
ica, all of southeastern Europe, Italy, Spain and Portugal, India, Egypt, 
Java, Mexico, and Poland are more or less in the censorship game. In 
other places it is secret, vicious, and evil. 

The following pages show that there is far less freedom of 
the press in the year of our Lord 1933 than there was when 
Mr. Bickel presented his survey. Conditions in the countries he 
then listed remain much the same (with perhaps a slight gain 
in Russia) ; while press freedom has suffered tremendous losses 
in Germany and Japan. Some of our writers speak frankly of 
‘abominable censorship,’ while others — apologists for the 
status quo —tell of apparently willing support of government 
with no opposition press: obviously, the latter group describe a 
more nearly complete collapse of press freedom than the 
former. 

Two or three of the following papers contain much nation- 
alistic propaganda, but this element is so obvious that it was 
thought best to include them for the sake of the objective facts 
set forth in them. Space limitations, with disappointments in 
respect to certain articles, have prevented complete coverage. 


F. L. M. 








JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND: 1933 


By Rosert W. DesMonpD 


Editorial Staff, Christian Science Monitor 


An amazing flow of “big news,” together with a mad 
scramble for circulation, kept the British press in constant fer- 
ment during the latter part of 1932 and during 1933. 

Much of the “big news” was foreign in origin. The United 
States was much in the thoughts of newspaper readers in Great 
Britain. A great deal of attention was given to the presidential 
election in 1932, to the inauguration of President Roosevelt, to 
the banking crisis and departure from the gold standard, to the 
workings of the National Industrial Recovery Act, to war 
debts negotiations, and to many another story that also kept 
the press of the United States on the qui vive. 

The Nazi revolution in Germany, attendant developments in 
Austria, France, and Italy, the trips of Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald to Rome, Geneva, Paris, and Washington, the trial of 
the British engineers in Moscow, events in the Far East and in 
the Near East, revolution in Cuba, Gandhi’s recurrent fasts, 
the flight of British explorers over Mount Everest and the 
flights of the Mollisons, disarmament and other meetings at 
Geneva, and the so-called cricket ‘“‘test matches” between Eng- 
lish and Australian teams in Australia — these were a few of 
the big stories of the year in foreign field. Nearer home there 
were the constant problem of unemployment, several bye-elec- 
tions, important discussions in Parliament dealing with India, 
the national budget, disarmament, trade relations with the 
Argentine, with Russia, and with Empire countries, and the 
workings of the Ottawa agreement. The activities of the 
Prince of Wales and other members of the Royal Family, 
sporting events, such as the Derby, the Grand National, golf 
and tennis matches, soccer and Rugby and the University Boat 
Race, and the Irish “‘sweeps’’ — if they are “sporting events” 
— were widely publicized, while the World Economic Confer- 
ence of course was an important “local story” for the London 
press. 
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So stirring was the news during the year that even the Times 
went so far as to use a two-column head for the first time in its 
one hundred and forty-eight years. The occasion was the Brit- 
ish debt note to the United States in December, 1932. Once 
having broken with tradition to this extent, the Times repeated 
its startling action on March 6 over a report of President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, and since then the column rule has 
been overridden on several occasions. 

The Times and the Daily Telegraph are notable for con- 
stant, thorough and able news coverage in most important cen- 
ters of the world, with the Morning Post, the Manchester 
Guardian, and the News-Chronicle also standing high. One of 
the most difficult stories of the year for all of the British press 
to cover was the Moscow trial of the British engineers. The 
original Russian raid on the Moscow headquarters of the 
Metropolitan-Vickers company was surrounded with much 
secrecy. The Russian censorship tried to bottle up the news 
for a time, but it leaked out through Berlin, by way of the 
Associated Press. The trial itself was rather difficult to cover 
because of language differences and some obstacles placed in 
the way of getting the news and getting it out of Russia. De- 
spite this, most papers in Britain had fair accounts. Reuters 
gave a full report of the developments; and, for such news- 
papers as cared to use it, the British Foreign Office made avail- 
able to the press the reports that it received almost hourly 
from the British diplomatic representatives in Moscow. It 
was the Central News Agency that flashed the first message of 
the trial’s outcome to London, getting a beat of almost twenty 
minutes, thanks to a system of signals between the Moscow 
courtroom and an open telephone line to London. 

Reuters did notable work in reporting the progress of Mrs. 
Amy Johnson Mollison’s flight from London to Capetown. 
The Times made much of the two flights over Mount Everest 
by members of the Houston Everest Expedition in April, and 
published remarkable pictures made during the flights. A few 
of these pictures, as well as others published in the Times 
during the year, were made with infra-red plates, increasing 
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the range of the camera to one hundred miles or more. This 
photographic and photo-engraving accomplishment was one of 
the more important developments of the year in the mechanics 
of journalism. Color was not much used in the British press, 
although it appeared occasionally in the advertising pages, and 
the Daily Express used some color pictures in the editorial 
sections, but with results more striking than attractive. 

The Times, in October, 1932, changed the design of its title 
and its entire type dress to attain greater modernity and clar- 
ity. In the Spring the Times was awarded a medal of honor 
by the University of Missouri School of Journalism for “‘dis- 
tinguished service in journalism.” 

Lord Beaverbrook continued his campaign for Empire trade 
in his Daily Express and Evening Standard. Both he and 
Lord Rothermere, owner of the Daily Mail, Evening News, 
and other papers throughout Great Britain, used the period of 
the American debt negotiations in December, 1932, to print 
news and editorials intended to form the impression at home 
that any payment to America would ‘“‘wreck’’ the pound ster- 
ling. They undoubtedly played a part in forcing down the 
pound exchange during this period from about $3.60 to about 
$3.18. 

For several years Lord Rothermere has held a financial in- 
terest in Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express and Evening 
Standard. He sold his forty-nine per cent share in the Eve- 
ning Standard to Beaverbrook for the equivalent of about 
$1,000,000 in November, 1932. In May, 1933, most or all 
of Rothermere’s forty-seven per cent interest in the Daily Ex- 
press was reported sold to Beaverbrook, also, for about 
$1,150,000. This removed Rothermere from any further in- 
terest in the Beaverbrook papers. 

In addition, Rothermere found that the stiff competition he 
had been engaging in since 1928 in the provincial evening 
newspaper field against Lord Camrose was costing too much. 
He sold fourteen newspapers, financing the deal by two new 
capital stock issues of about $7,500,000 (at par), which were 
taken up by various of his other newspaper groups. Thus, he 
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simply transferred the formal ownership from one of his com- 
panies to others of his companies. By somewhat the same 
financial method, Allied Newspapers, a Camrose group, ac- 
quired control of eight provincial papers previously owned by 
another Camrose subsidiary. 

Most of the companies operating newspapers reported satis- 
factory incomes early if the year; but those incomes are bound 
to have been seriously reduced since then, if not wiped out 
entirely, for some London newspapers which became involved 
in a mad competition for circulation, starting in March. The 
London press always has gone to extremes, in the American 
view, in giving premiums to subscribers and in running prize 
contests. It is no exaggeration to say that readers of London 
newspapers, even during ‘“‘normal’’ periods, are offered thou- 
sands of dollars in prizes every week for solving cross-word 
puzzles, supplying missing letters or words, making original 
combinations of geometric figures, taking chances in “‘lotteries,”’ 
and so on. The situation has become so intolerable that a 
Royal Commission on Lotteries and Betting was appointed in 
1932 and subsequently made some recommendations, but so 
tar it has failed to bring any improvement. 

The British public is assailed on every side with invitations 
to win some easy money or to get something for nothing. 
Betting is the great national pastime, one might almost say; 
and horse racing or anything else involving an element of 
chance, is attractive. The afternoon papers are obliged, if 
they are to survive, to publish mid-morning and noon editions 
containing little more than betting odds and “dope” on the 
afternoon races — and horse racing is an all-year sport in Eng- 
land. The Irish sweepstakes require preparations for coverage 
equal to those made for an American World’s Series. Special 
correspondents and special wires enable the newspapers — 
even the Times —to publish in alphabetical order, often on 
the first page, every name drawn from the drum in Dublin. 
The ribbon clerk, the taxi driver, or the peeress can learn 
quickly whether fortune has smiled or frowned. It was the 
same idea that sent Alfred Harmsworth to fame, wealth, and 
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the title of Lord Northcliffe, when he offered readers of his 
cheap little snippet paper, Answers, a pound a week for life 
for the best answer to an absurd guessing contest. It was the 
London press, also, that started the plan by which readers of 
certain newspapers were offered accident or life insurance free 
or at very low rates — something far removed from real 
journalism. 

In March the Herald, the Labor party organ, owned by the 
Odhams press, offered new subscribers a complete set of 
Charles Dickens’ works, worth the equivalent of twenty dol- 
lars, for about $2.25 and some coupons from the paper. In 
the next few weeks the Daily Mail, the Express, and the News- 
Chronicle all joined the race and distributed five million vol- 
umes of Dickens. After that, to attract those who did not have 
machine-made literary taste, they began to give away washing 
machines, sets of china, electric irons, cricket bats and balls, 
cameras, dictionaries, encyclopedias, pens, pencils, watches, 
clothing, household goods — almost everything human beings 
use. It was a contest that was costing millions of dollars — 
some said that it was costing more than the combined earnings 
of all the papers taking part. It was a contest that no paper 
admitted wishing to continue, yet none actually stopped until 
September 26, when Lord Beaverbrook admitted having had 
enough. All agreed that the “new readers” would not “stick” 
because they were simply being bribed to take the paper. The 
big papers spent between $200,000 and $300,000 a month at 
the height of the madness; and they were increasing circula- 
tion, to be sure, but at a cost of from two to five dollars a 
reader. Circulations of more than two million were attained — 
but what of it? It was a contest that some said would bring 
ruin to Fleet Street unless stockholders halted it. 

No circulation figures are of importance until normal condi- 
tions return, but it may be noted that the Herald caused a 
seven-days sensation by advancing to second place in week-day 
circulation in London, forcing the Express into third place, and 
giving the Daily Mail a great fright. A story is told in Fleet 
Street that Beaverbrook, beside himself at seeing his Express 
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losing second place to the Herald, sought advice as to what to 
do to save the situation. One of his former editors, probably 
Ralph D. Blumenfeld, American-born managing editor of the 
Express, who retired from that position late in 1932 after 
many years, gave him the right answer when he told him to 
‘Produce a good newspaper.” It is a‘ fact that this simple 
thought seems never to have occurred to most newspaper pub- 
lishers in London. They are merchants or manufacturers, not 
journalists; often they do not even own their newspapers, for 
frequently they are operating on funds raised through the sale 
of stock to the general public. They are substituting high pres- 
sure salesmanship and catch-penny tricks for skillful editing. 
The only criterion of success to which they look is the circu- 
lation statement. 

Papers like the Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Morning 
Post, the Manchester Guardian, the Observer (Sunday), and 
the Sunday Times go serenely on. They are not “popular,” 
but they are sound and worth reading. They may do a smaller 
gross business, but they do not waste their substance in riotous 
circulation scrambles, so their profits may be quite as satisfac- 
tory in the end. They are worthy of respect and emulation. 
In the popular press, the ‘‘news,”” apart from being incomplete 
and uncertain in many instances, contains as large an admixture 
of crime, Hollywood gossip, and human-interest chit-chat as is 
to be found in any American paper. 

Beginning in February, or thereabouts, the British press, like 
that of most countries, began to give a vast amount of atten- 
tion in the news and editorial pages to developments in Ger- 
many. It can hardly be denied that most of the press might be 
called anti-Nazi, with the exception of the Rothermere papers, 
which seem to have found the Hitler philosophy more to their 
liking. The Beaverbrook press has not been entirely unsympa- 
thetic. The general change from warm press friendship to- 
ward the German government to dislike and disapproval six 
months later was particularly striking. Many of the British 
papers, as a result, have been barred from circulation in Ger- 
many, including the Manchester Guardian. The Star, an after- 
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noon paper, also was barred and expressed its feelings in a 
contents bill reading “Hitler Bars Us: We Should Worry.” 
The German government insists that terrorist incidents have 
been much over-emphasized in Great Britain, as in other coun- 
tries. It is possible, as pointed out by Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
former Times correspondent now connected with the British 
Broadcasting Company, that some correspondents in Germany 
have been too busy making lists of atrocities to note any really 
constructive activities that have gone on under the Nazi 
regime. 

Great Britain is the freest country in the world, apart from 
the United States, for the press. There is no censorship and 
there is no government propaganda foisted on the papers or on 
foreign correspondents. Apart from statutory restrictions, no 
attempt is made to control what appears or what goes out of 
the country. Despite this, it is said that there is probably more 
news suppressed in London than in any other capital of the 
world. If true, such suppression is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the newspapers and press associations. Some items re- 
lating to activities of the Royal Family, to government policies, 
views, and actions, or other matters — although they may be 
sent abroad by foreign correspondents — are on occasion omit- 
ted by the British press. ‘Good taste,” “tradition,” or “‘loy- 
alty” may dictate suppression— sound enough reasons in 
themselves. 

Curiously enough, despite this special reticence, some Lon- 
don newspapers, particularly some of the Sunday newspapers, 
seem to go to the uttermost depths to find and display the 
‘‘cheapest” and nastiest crime and scandal stories. This is only 
one of the curiosities of the British press, which, taken as a 
whole, includes within itself the highest and perhaps the lowest 
types of journalism; which uses the most ultra-conservative and 
the most sensational methods in news display and in circulation 
building. 





JOURNALISM IN FRANCE: 1933 


By Georces JUBIN 


Secretary-General of Editorial Staff, Le Petit Journal, Paris 


France is a country of much centralization; she owes this 
less to the former Monarchy, which was to some extent de- 
centralizing, than to the Napoleonic tradition which is entirely 
imbued with souvenirs of the Roman Empire. French region- 
alism, which is often made too much of in other countries, is 
only an external aspect, more literary than political. Paris 
remains the center of attraction; it has little by little drained 
all the vital forces of the country; that is why, for a long time, 
only the Paris papers were of consequence. Even today, they 
conserve their preéminence, although, as we shall see, provin- 
cial competition is quite redoubtable. 

This privileged situation explains the large circulation of 
several Paris newspapers. I remember that toward the begin- 
ning of the present century, sent on a mission to the United 
States by the Petit Journal, | had trouble in convincing several 
of my New York colleagues, whose charming welcome is still 
fresh in my memory, that the journalistic firm with which I 
was making my start, printed one million copies a day. This 
was, nevertheless, the absolute truth, and today that million 
has been surpassed by 200,000 by the Journal, and by almost 
500,000 by the Petit Parisien; under these come the Petit 
Journal, followed closely by the Matin, and after that by the 
Echo de Paris. It is easy to see what this represents in the 
way of paper consumption, with an average of eight pages per 
paper. 

These papers constitute what are known as the “Big Five”’ 
of Paris, that is to say the five principal morning newspapers; 
the Paris-Midi appears before luncheon, and later in the day 
there are the /ntransigeant and Paris-Soir, all of which count 
thousands of readers. 

That which justifies the considerable printing of these five 
great papers is the fact that they do not have, as so often hap- 
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pens in many capitals, only the clientele of their own city; it 
extends all over France. They have instituted a series of re- 
gional editions, which are printed and put on the train late in 
the afternoon and then sold in the various departements early 
the next morning. These papers contain, beside the general 
news, all items of special interest to each region. 

What is the attitude of the provincial newspaper in face of 
this peaceful invasion of the Paris press? For long confined to 
narrow regionalism, these provincial papers have, during the 
past twenty years, accepted the challenge. In many large 
towns the local papers have enlarged their radius of activity, 
multiplied their sources of information, and borrowed from 
their Paris colleagues some of their methods. 

They have established telephone and telegraph services in 
Paris, which transmit the news as they receive it long before 
the regional editions of the Paris papers are put on the train. 
They are, moreover, better equipped to gather news in their 
own sections; and they have also adopted the system of more 
than one daily edition, putting into them much detail, reflecting 
in each one a more restricted geographical area, and accumu- 
lating small facts pertaining to one departement. Toulouse, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Lille, Rennes, Nice, Lyons, Strasbourg, 
Nancy, Rouen, Le Havre, for instance, all have large re- 
gional papers, with widespread circulations. 

The names of these papers are (in the order of the towns 
named above): the Dépéche, a model of its kind, the Petit 
Marseillais, and the Petit Provengal, the Petite Gironde and 
the France de Bordeaux, the Grand Echo du Nord, the Ouest- 
Eclair, the Eclaireur de Nice, the Progrés de Lyon and the 
Nouvelliste de Lyon, the Dernieres Nouvelles de Strasbourg, 
the Est Republicain, the Journal de Rouen, the Havre Eclair, 
etc. Most of these papers print more than one hundred thou- 
sand copies daily; many of them have more than one edition a 
day and are sold in a dozen different departements. 

All this naturally offers constantly increasing competition to 
the Paris press, but the latter still holds its own; and this is 
why: because a Paris paper always represents to the provincial 
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reader a more direct contact with Parisian life. It gives more 
space to certain columns, to the echos that treat many subjects 
in a light manner, to the life of the theatre, horse racing, and 
other sports. It gives the point of view of other nations, 
through expensive investigation conducted in the four corners 
of the earth, and articles signed by notable and often famous 
names. It has adopted a very modern presentation, with nv- 
merous illustrations, and an attractive make-up of pages, where 
the headlines, titles and sub-titles immediately give an outline 
of the most important happenings to the hurried reader; and 
who today is not a hurried reader? 

The “large regional newspaper,” often inferior in presenta- 
tion, makes up this lack through its contents. It attaches more 
importance to ideas and especially political ideas, which are 
largely developed in its pages. There is nothing astonishing in 
this fact, for it is the provinces, especially the section of the 
Garonne, that have supplied France with the most influential 
deputies, and, sooner or later, its ministers. 

Therefore each of these two kinds of papers has its own 
merits; the result is that in Paris everyone has his paper, but in 
the provinces everyone has two, the Paris paper and the re- 
gional newspaper. 

The foregoing remarks are all applicable to the French daily 
press which was created in 1863 by Polydore Milhaud, founder 
of the Petit Journal. He devised a popular formula which has 
been constantly imitated since then, unceasingly improved more 
or less successfully here and there, but which has always kept 
certain essential characteristics, such as: to sell at a cheap price 
(the present price is uniform, with very rare exceptions, at 25 
centimes) ; to keep abreast of everything that goes on; to ap- 
pear as quickly as possible everywhere; to offer daily instal- 
ments of some current novel, or a short story, which will at- 
tract the eye with pictures as well as through its text; and to 
have as enticing a presentation of facts and ideas as possible. 

Let me here open a parenthesis to render unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s and to the United States that which belongs 
to them. At about the time that I took the trip to New York 
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which I mentioned above, the transformation in French journal- 
ism began. Then many great newspapers of Paris and of the 
departements sent representatives to New York; their envoys 
studied in detail the workings of the great New York news- 
papers and returned to Europe extremely enthusiastic over 
American newspapers — their many pages, their intensive sys- 
tem of reporting and marvellous illustrations. They made their 
report and demanded a great reform in European newspaper 
habits — almost a revolution. It took several years to con- 
vince the newspaper executives; but after these were persuaded, 
the public was soon won over to this innovation. We are still 
living in this transformation of about twenty-five or thirty 
years ago; only the presse d’opinion pays little attention to it. 

The latter remains decidedly indifferent to appearances; it 
neglects or entirely dispenses with photographic illustrations; 
it cuts down singularly on general news; but, in return, it gives 
much space to controversies, leisurely develops accounts and 
commentaries of events in national and international politics, 
and devotes entire columns to history, art, literature, dramatic 
criticisms, sociology and economic questions. It has a “doc- 
trine” on practically all subjects, or pretends to have; it ap- 
peals to a more intellectual clientele, or at least one that is 
more curious about ideas than facts. Its public is, naturally, a 
smaller one, but one that is equally loyal. 

Of papers of this nature, there are two in Paris that head 
the list, the old Journal des Débats which dates back to 1789, 
and started as the record of the “debates and decrees” of the 
Constituent Assembly; and especially the Temps, which is also 
an evening paper that has conserved its worldwide influence. A 
serious newspaper, carefully edited, with a means of informa- 
tion in every country and one that is quoted everywhere when 
it is a question of the French point of view. Many other Paris 
daily papers are also “d’opinion,” from the Action Frangaise, 
the organ of the last partisans of the Monarchy, to which 
contribute two great party men and writers, Charles Maurras 
and Léon Daudet, to the Humanité, spokesman for the Com- 
munists of the Third International, not to mention all the inter- 
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mediary shadings as interpreted by papers such as the Popu- 
laire, Socialist and independent of Moscow, the République 
and the Ere Nouvelle, radical papers, and many others. Some 
even, that once had their hour of popularity, now only exist as 
more of a confidential review in which journalists of talent 
voice their opinions on the politics of the day, such as for 
example, Emile Buré in the Ordre, and Eugene Lautier in the 
Homme Libre, for which Clemenceau at one time wrote; when 
their articles have been read there is scarcely anything of inter- 
est left. 

Let us say one word with regard to what, before the war, 
was called the presse boulevardiere, or the “journaux bien 
parisiens.’ The Figaro was the prototype, today directed by 
M. Francois Coty (who bought and later suppressed the 
Gaulois, another society paper), who seems to be less and less 
interested in tradition and to be turning deliberately towards 
polemics. This lack is to be filled by the appearance in the 
very near future of the Jour; at least this is the plan and the 
hope of M. Leon Bailby, who will publish it, and in whose 
ability one may have confidence considering the expansion he 
gave to the /ntransigeant. 

Without pushing to the extreme an enumeration which might 
prove rather fatiguing to foreign readers, and without men- 
tioning the technical newspapers, which are innumerable, or the 
illustrated periodicals (of which the J/lustration, universally 
known, is the masterpiece), or the reviews, which would de- 
serve special study, it is, however, necessary to point out the 
constantly increasing success of the weekly publications in news- 
paper form, such as Candide and Gringoire, the circulation of 
which exceeds 320,000 per issue, and the numerous periodicals 
of echos, records of gossip and indiscretions, almost always 
savory and sometimes truthful. The Frenchman, as is easily 
seen, has plenty to read for every day of the week. The gen- 
eral yearbook of the press announces for 1933, approximately 
7900 regular publications of all kinds and sizes. In 1866, 
France had only 1640, and in 1826 only 490. 

The foregoing is a condensed summary of the present state 
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of the French press. Let us now examine the situation of the 
French journalist; how he works and how he is rewarded for 
his period of activity, and what he may hope for when the time 
comes when, leaving his work from reasons of age or fatigue, 
he again enters private life. As happens everywhere else, the 
journalist lives in a world of many different categories, which 
are not always dependent on the qualities of the individual but 
rather on chance, either good or bad, and especially on the re- 
sources of the establishment which employs him. Let us look 
for information to one of the Paris papers which may not head 
the list of the “big five” of Paris, but which is not the last of 
them either. It is a good average paper which I have had 
occasion to learn to know well enough to know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

More than five hundred people are employed by this paper 
in different capacities, from the printing machines in the base- 
ment to the hall of the general executive offices and passing 
through the various departments of composition, engraving, 
shipping, sales, propaganda, photography, photogravure — 
not to forget the department pertaining to premiums and com- 
petitions, a kind of distraction that is profitable for the reader, 
much enjoyed by him, and also profitable for the publisher. 
The editorial staff, strictly speaking, numbers more than one 
hundred people, not including certain correspondents in the 
provinces. You must not think that the editorial staff of a 
Paris newspaper is anything like that of an American paper, at 
least as we see it function in a branch office in Paris. I have 
often, as a neighbor, looked into the offices of the Chicago 
Tribune, where the editor, surrounded by his staff, receives the 
news and divides it among them, distributing other work at the 
same time and seeing it executed before his very eyes, among 
the noise of the typewriters. 

The French have not been able to become accustomed to 
having everything in one room, which, however, has its advan- 
tages. The editor-in-chief, in France, has his own office; the 
general secretary has his close by; all the various department 
heads (information, national politics, foreign politics, sports, 
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theatres, in short all the current columns) have their own. 
Then there is one large room for all the reporters which they 
use when they are not out. 

The editor-in-chief, in general agreement with the execu- 
tives, gives all instructions, orders and puts the finishing 
touches on the editorials, and also, since he is a good writer, 
often takes charge of the leading editorial when the occasion 
requires it; but leaves the daily editorial in the hands of a spe- 
cialist, who, every day, in thirty iines or less, comments on 
some topic of interest. The heads of the departments, as is 
only natural, direct their men, bring together their varied in- 
formation and, if necessary, precede it with an explanatory 
heading. The secretary of the editorial staff is the central fig- 
ure who eventually receives all copy and who chooses, on his 
own responsibility (supreme master of his ship, after God, who 
is the editor-in-chief), that which is to be used or especially 
featured; it is he who gives it the final touch, who makes up 
the paper just as it appears with its text and illustrations — 
a delicate task, an absorbing one and one that wins not friends 
alone. 

Next comes the mass of editors, those of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Senate, the City Hall, the Ministries, the Court 
House, the Police Department, and all those that are free to be 
sent out on different calls according to their special qualifica- 
tions and, which is still more important, according to the funds 
available at the moment. It is from this battalion that the 
‘special envoys” are chosen, and ordered to any part of France 
or to foreign countries. 

Outside of this permanent personnel, which is paid by the 
month, we must not forget to mention the occasional collabora- 
tor from whom certain articles of a given nature are accepted, 
and the professional travellers whose talents of globe-trotter 
are sometimes utilized. Among these irregulars, one might be 
able to count a certain number of political men who offer their 
writings as a gracious gift and who generally collect a bigger 
price than the regular journalists, which ordinarily makes the 
former incur the enmity of the latter. 
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Salaries are as variable as the duties — and the newspaper. 
Some editors-in-chief make about ten thousand francs per 
month, some of them more, some of them less. Some heads of 
departments or secretaries of the editorial departments earn 
sixty thousand francs or more per year. The salary of an 
editor, with a few exceptions, varies from twelve hundred to 
three thousand francs monthly. They are therefore, on the 
whole, not very lucrative positions, and some of them have to 
work on several papers, either in Paris or in the provinces, so 
as to make existence possible. 

Many important debates have taken place in the past few 
years with regard to this question of salaries, and the matter of 
a working contract which would regulate not only a minimum 
wage but settle many other side issues is still being discussed 
between employers and employees; the side issues are those of 
a rising wage-scale, indemnities in case of being laid off without 
just cause or for professional reasons, etc. It has been until 
now the custom, at least in Paris, to give a journalist, upon 
dismissal, one month’s salary for every year of service based 
on the salary received during the last three years; but this 
custom has not been universally adopted, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be replaced by a law the project of which is at 
present before Parliament. 

Only one detail has been settled, and that is the pension, for 
which the owner of a paper either has established a private 
fund (as is generally the case) or has retained a membership 
in the National Newspapermen’s Pension Fund, which was 
established this year. Through the payments made both by the 
journalist and the newspaper, this new system pays the news- 
paperman a pension at the age of sixty, the maximum at the 
present time being nine hundred francs (in paper) per month, 
with permission to retain the newspaper job if it is still avail- 
able. A miserable pittance, one might say, but still better than 
nothing. 

Most of these corporative problems start right in the heart 
of the press associations, of which there are many — a hundred 
and twenty in Paris alone, forty in the provinces and colonies, 
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and eleven of foreign papers represented in France. All of 
these groups are not equally prosperous, and many of them are 
scarcely active. Also, since the war, the Syndicat des Journal- 
istes has been organized; it is the task of this association to 
defend both the moral and material interests of the corporation 
against the employers, who also have grouped together in a 
powerful federation. Let us note that Paris still lacks a real 
press club where foreign colleagues may be received, for our 
Maison des Journalistes is really only a cheap restaurant, which 
is of course useful, but which does not compare with the dig- 
nity of a club, according to the excellent conception of Anglo- 
Saxon nations. 

After this glance at the French press during 1933, its meth- 
ods, material life of its personnel, etc., it is meet, in closing, to 
establish a sort of balance between the virtues and faults of the 
trade as it is practiced in France. To our credit, and without 
too much vanity, may it be said that the French newspaper and 
newspaperman are generally very honest. The “black sheep” 
are scarce; and as they will all have been tracked down soon, 
they will have to give up the game. The management of the 
paper obtains its resources partly from sales, but in most part 
from the commercial publicity it contains, which, although rele- 
gated to the last pages (while in other countries it is given the 
place of honor), constitutes a revenue sufficient to do away 
with all temptation for dishonest profit. As for the editors, 
whatever their importance may be, they have a very exalted 
idea of their dignity and professional duty — to such an extent 
that the Advisory Council of their Syndicate is, so to speak, 
never put to the necessity of striking a name off the list. 

In France, government can, from time to time, and most 
often in the country’s interest, ask the papers the favor of 
silence or some special propaganda, but they will not become 
permanently domesticated on general principles. They have 
not forgotten that one of the French kings, Charles X, was 
driven out by the Revolution of 1830, for having tried to 
silence the press by special decree. This is not only an historical 
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incident, but it is a moral tradition that the management and edi- 
torial staff of the French press have in their blood. 

Let us also count to our credit the care that the French press 
takes to keep the art of writing up to as high a standard as 
possible; this striving to keep the style almost of literary qual- 
ity, which is to be noted in even the most ordinary accounts, is 
also a national trait; even the youngest reporter tries to 
achieve it, and if he forgets it, his chiefs do not hesitate to re- 
fresh his memory. One may be in favor of all modern im- 
provements, possess linotypes, rotary presses, the most per- 
fected studios for photography and photogravure, and still 
make it a point of honor to write correctly in a country which 
has always had the greatest respect for its own language. 

We also admit, in return, that we do not, in any way, equal 
some other countries — the United States in particular — in 
rapidity, volume and variety of information; that French jour- 
nalists show a most regrettable indifference toward stenogra- 
phy, the typewriter and the kodak; that they are too often 
ignorant of foreign languages which would so well round out 
a general culture which for the past years has been quite good. 
Let us also admit that they are slightly superficial, prone to 
verbalism, not anxious to be ordered about at a minute’s notice, 
and too fond of their own comfort. 

But, on the whole, they are as good as any, and their faults 
are generally only the faults of the Gallic race. You may per- 
haps find this picture that I have drawn of them a little too 
optimistic and flattering; however, it will serve as a balance 
to the often inaccurate criticisms that have been made of the 
French press, due to the fact that it has not been better known. 
We have only thumbed through the dossier of the French 
press. It is up to our American friends who have more than 
once listened to the development of contrary theses, to judge 
with the same objectivity that we have observed in putting be- 
fore them the main points of evidence in the case. 








JOURNALISM IN GERMANY: 1933 


By J. Emtyn WILiIAMS 


Correspondent, Christian Science Monitor 


Revolutionary changes have taken place in the German press 
during 1933. This present year, which marked the coming to 
power of the National Socialists on January 30th last, has wit- 
nessed also the abolition of the freedom of the German press. 
Germany has brought its press into line with government policy 
just as the dictatorships of Soviet Russia and Italy did before 
it. In fact, what has happened here has been directly formed 
on the Italian model. 

Between January 30th and the March Sth elections not only 
were the Marxist parties — the Communists and the Social 
Democrats — declared illegal, but their press was also confis- 
cated. Their newspapers, outstanding among which were Die 
Rote Fahne and Vorwarts, disappeared entirely. This having 
been accomplished on the grounds that they represented polit- 
ical views dangerous to the State, steps were taken to curb the 
activities of the bourgeois, liberal press, excluding all free criti- 
cism and rounding off government control in the press law of 
October 5th, which turned journalists into members of a state 
corporation, obedient to the will of the Ministry of Public 
Enlightenment and Propaganda. 

The method by which this result has been achieved is worth 
noting. During the earlier months, a National Socialist repre- 
sentative sat in the offices of papers like the Berliner Tageblatt, 
carefully watching that nothing against the party went into the 
paper. But this was only a temporary measure. Under a 
section of the far-reaching decree of February 28th (RGBI 
Nr. 17 S 83), for the protection of the State, the confiscation 
of “unsympathetic”? press organs was simple. Published news 
could very easily and arbitrarily be described as a danger to 
“public safety and order,” and notice from the local Police 
President did the rest. Confiscations for varying periods were 
issued against many leading papers. But such orders were 
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only a means to bringing these journals into line with govern- 
ment policy. The confiscation was graciously withdrawn as 
soon as the newspaper in question “conformed” to the new 
government’s wishes. As a concrete example, the case of the 
Berliner Tageblatt will suffice. In its issue of March 12th — 
it had then been prohibited for a few days — the publishers 
and editorial board (Redaktion) state that after consulting 
with authorities as to the grounds of the prohibition, they dis- 
covered a method by which reasons for such government com- 
plaints would not arise again. “After the publishers had given 
a satisfactory explanation to the Police President,” the news- 
paper continues, “and had promised A CHANGE IN THE EDITOR- 
IAL STAFF (Redaktion) the order was removed.” 

This method was applied very generally. First, a police 
prohibition for a longer period, then its withdrawal provided 
the editor or other member of the staff, objectionable to the 
government because of his opinions or race (Jewish), was re- 
placed. In certain cases, newspapers were purchased or taken 
over by the National Socialist party or its representatives. 
The result is that today, German newspapers which formerly 
enjoyed world-wide reputation because of their independence 
have lost their right of free expression. 

Liberalism and democracy were hateful to the National So- 
cialists and so were non-Aryans — that is, Jews — to the second 
generation. In consequence, Jewish editors had little hope of 
continuing under the new regime. Thus, for example, even the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, a journal which had for years 
pursued a course supporting the Right in politics, and in close 
touch with Staatsrat Fritz Thyssen, the well-known industrial- 
ist, when faced with a three months’ prohibition or the dis- 
missal of its chief editor, Fritz Klein, chose the latter course. 
It would also be interesting to know how many non-Aryans are 
still on the staff of the Jewish-controlled Frankfurter Zeitung, 
in addition to a few who have proved indispensable! * 

1 Since this article was written, Berlin dispatches have carried the news that 


the Ullstein control over the Morgenpost and other properties has been broken. 
— Eprror. 
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The consequence of these actions of the National Socialists 
against some of the leading newspapers resulted in most of the 
rest of the bourgeois press “conforming” (gleichschalten) to 
the government’s wishes in double-quick time. Before the 
State had applied its full pressure, most of them were already 
lined up. , 

The action of this government is the logical outcome of its 
philosophy. However much people of other opinions may 
disagree with its methods, no one has the right to say that he 
did not know what was to happen if the National Socialists 
came into power. They themselves had said it over and over 
again, and they have pursued the course they laid down for the 
press, as for other branches of public life, as consistently as 
circumstances have permitted. 

Democracy to a still not unimportant part of the world im- 
plies discussion. But the National Socialists do not believe in 
democracy. To them the principle of leadership is all-impor- 
tant and the press, radio and all other expressions of the public 
will are to be utilized primarily for supporting the policy of 
the government in power. Discussion belongs only to the 
leaders. 

“The freedom of the press,” Dr. Goebbels declared to the 
German provincial press on April 6th, “which includes the 
right to work against the national interests, to make itself an 
arena for intellectual acrobats, has no place in the National 
Government. The idea of the absolute freedom of the press 
originated in the liberal point of view of those we are now 
fighting.”” In place of the former freedom, must come sub- 
mission to the will and service of the new state. 

It is under the influence of such a theory that the new press 
law of October 5th was drawn up —a law which in effect 
abolishes in Germany the profession of journalism as inter- 
preted in Anglo-Saxon countries. Journalists become govern- 
ment officials, and the Minister of Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda can deprive any journalist of the right of prac- 
ticing his profession if he so desires. In fact, the profession of 
journalism is open only to a person who fulfills the conditions 
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laid down in the new law. He must, for example, be of Ger- 
man nationality, must not have lost his rights of citizenship, and 
be qualified to fill an official post. He must be of “Aryan” 
descent and not married to a “non-Aryan” — in both cases 
race is counted to the second generation as in the law regard- 
ing state officials. He must be twenty-one years of age, profes- 
sionally competent, technically trained and possess the neces- 
sary qualities for performing his duties of influencing the public 
intellectually. 

Only persons inscribed on the professional list will be admit- 
ted to practice as journalists. Such permission will be granted 
through the president of the local Society of Journalists in the 
particular state where he resides, provided he fulfills the neces- 
sary conditions. In case of refusal, the applicant may appeal 
to a special professional court to be created by law, unless the 
refusal is due to opposition from the Ministry of Propaganda. 
In some cases, exemptions may be made as to certain of the 
conditions stated above. 

When one examines the duties of the future German jour- 
nalist one realizes how circumspect he must be to fulfil his task 
properly, and, at the same time, how easy it is for him to be 
found wanting under one or other of the various new condi- 
tions imposed upon him. The journalist is expected to give a 
truthful account of the problems and subjects with which he 
has to deal. He must especially exclude from the newspaper: 


(1) Anything that mixes selfish aims with aims of public utility in 
such a way as to mislead the public. 

(2) Anything calculated to weaken Germany at home and abroad, 
to weaken the will to unity of the German people, the national defense, 
culture, or economy, or to hurt the religious feelings of others. 

(3) Anything that offends against the honor and dignity of a Ger- 
man; anything that unjustly injures the honor or welfare of another, 
does him harm in his occupation, or makes him ridiculous or contempt- 
ible. 

(4) Anything that is on other grounds contrary to morals. 


To fulfill all these conditions and yet present an interesting, 
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readable newspaper is the difficult task of the German journal- 
ist under the new regime. 

After the duties and responsibilities of the profession, then 
come the provisions for its protection. All journalists automat- 
ically become members of the German Press Association as 
soon as they are entered on the professional list. The president 
of this association is appointed by the: Minister of Public En- 
lightenment and Propaganda, who has absolute control in all 
matters. Through the professional courts to be created, a jour- 
nalist guilty of any breach of duty, as outlined in the press law, 
can be warned or fined or struck off the professional list. If. . 
the last named extreme course is taken, he ceases to be a jour- . 
nalist any longer. 

This Press Law is based upon the National Socialist convic- 
tion that instead of the liberal errors of freedom of press, 
freedom of opinion, or freedom of the individual, it is the 
absolute right of the State to supervise the formation of public 
opinion, if not to control it. Any freedom granted, according 
to Dr. Goebbels in making known this new law, would be only 
within the political limits prescribed by the Government. A 
single will but diversified in expression is the new ideal. 

The significance of this new change is that henceforth the 
function of the German press will be not to discuss, but to in- 
terpret, and to support the government and its decisions with 
all the arguments it can bring forward. The general editorial 
policy of the different papers has now become absolutely the 
government policy, the broad lines of which are indicated to 
the German provincial press in its daily conferences in the 
Wilhelmplatz. 

As a result of the new development, one thing is clearly evi- 
dent already. Not only has it become evident that the German 
press does not bring many items of news which are duly re- 
ported in the foreign press, but the general public itself has 
either realized this fact or become tired of the monotony of 
the politics of its own papers, so that today more foreign news- 
papers are read in Germany than ever before. Swiss news- 
papers like the Neue Ziircher Zeitung or the Nationalzeitung 
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and English and French newspapers appear to have increased 
their sales considerably. American journals cannot compete in 
this respect, because they arrive ten days later. 

In connection with the home newspapers, it is interesting to 
note important changes as far as the amount of circulation and 
advertising are concerned. In the early days of the revolution, 
enthusiastic party members, on their own initiative, almost com- 
pelled many to subscribe to the Vélkische Beobachter and other 
National Socialist organs. Advertising in these organs also in- 
creased greatly under the impulse of the new movement. But 
such benefits to a paper of the government party meant distinct 
losses to other papers which had no such “pull” in their favour. 
Whether, as in Italy, some of the former newspapers will 
sooner or later disappear because the parties upon which they 
relied have been confiscated, or from sheer monotony of con- 
tents, remains to be seen. Government propaganda has been 
tremendously furthered through using the press and radio. No 
great imagination is needed to realize how powerful is the 
influence of these great instruments of public instruction, all 
directed towards one end — the creation and establishment of 
the National Socialist ideal. Since news-gathering services 
have also fallen into line, the basis of a unified news policy is 
established. 

Dr. Goebbels has declared that despite the conditions re- 
stricting the freedom of the press, he still expects that it will 
not become merely stereotyped. He also said of this new law, 
which he claimed to be the most up-to-date in the world and 
which other nations would be imitating in a few years, that “ 
will once and for all make clean, serious, responsible and true 
public opinion in the state.” 

Such an ideal is one which all true journalists everywhere 
will heartily welcome. At the same time, the Anglo-Saxon 
press world, with its long-established faith in the freedom of 
public expression, will have to change considerably both in its 
politics and its general cultural outlook, before it accepts Ger- 
many’s new control of the press as the right path to that ideal! 








JOURNALISM IN ITALY: 1933 
By Atronso Arsis-CosTa 
Correspondent, La Tribuna, Rome 


It is stating a well known truth to say that there is no free- 
dom of the press in Italy. The editorial comment of all the 
Italian newspapers reflects — must reflect, in fact — the polli- 
cies of the Fascist government. There is constantly what to 
many — even in Italy — seems fulsome flattery of the Duce 
and fulsome praise of the accomplishments of the regime set by 
him and regulated by him. Premier Mussolini, who has been 
for many years a journalist of great vigor and insight, knows 
perhaps best what the task of the press must be in the develop- 
ment of his program. At any rate there the matter is, and we 
may let it go at that. 

What we have said above must not be understood as show- 
ing that all Italian newspapers are cut on the same pattern and 
that they offer only monotonous reading. There are features of 
Italian newspapers that are interesting, varied, well written 
and well arranged. 

Italian daily papers comprise rarely more than eight pages. 
In some issues, they may run to ten and even to twelve — 
scarcely ever more than that. The first page contains, as a rule, 
an editorial article and the most important news of the day, 
generally arranged — it must be said — not according to the 
judgment of the editor, but according to the precise instruc- 
tions that the editor receives from the head of the government 
press bureau. 

Of the other pages the most remarkable is the terza pagina, 
or third page, devoted to art, literature, literary and social dis- 
cussions, the theatre, music, etc. Here, of course, there is 
more freedom than in the presentation of political news and 
comment upon them. The terza pagina of many Italian daily 
papers of Rome, Milan, Turin, Florence and Naples is really 
in many cases excellently arranged and well written. The most 
distinguished authors of Italy collaborate in it with articles of 
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criticism, of reminiscences, of humor, and even with short 
stories. Indeed, the terza pagina is a notable institution, and 
for many newspaper readers it forms the chief attraction of the 
paper. 

Everything is generally disposed in Italian newspapers ac- 
cording to a pattern that is followed faithfully by all. One 
page has the cronaca cittadina, where the events of the city 
where the newspaper is published are registered, with a re- 
straint imposed by the government. Municipal policies are not 
discussed with adverse comment, but only exposed. Sensa- 
tional murders and crimes of all sorts are told with a minimum 
of sensationalism and also of words. Suicides — and this par- 
ticular point is perhaps worth mentioning — are never related 
in the newspapers — this to obey superior orders. A news- 
paper reader never knows by the publication he reads that this 
or other person has put an end to his or her life. Officially, no 
One commits suicide in Italy. And the personal affairs of all 
the citizens never form the object of newspaper “stories” or 
comment. 

Of the other pages, one or half of one is devoted to a review 
of domestic or foreign markets, generally only giving the quo- 
tations. Foreign financial policies are, however, often dis- 
cussed and criticised. For the domestic financial and commer- 
cial movements either there is the bare mention of quotations, 
prices, etc., or a comparison with those of other nations, show- 
ing how better off Italy is than the rest of the world. 

A considerable part of the paper is devoted to sports and 
sporting events, never less than one page and often more. This 
is a remarkable departure from the usage in former years, in 
which sport news almost never appeared in daily newspapers, 
but was confined to special publications read by a restricted 
number of aficionados. 

To the position of newspaper writer many special privileges 
are attached, the most important of which is a contract of 
labor prohibiting dismissals without due reason and guarantee- 
ing a substantial indemnity in case it is judged that an editor 
must sever his connections with a newspaper for reasons that 
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are not of a political nature. It must be said that in many 
cases, even when an editor is found not to be in sympathy with 
the regime, and shows it in his writings, if he is not guilty of 
overt acts against the government calling for judiciary proceed- 
ings, his position is always liquidated with due regard to the 
provisions of the contratto di lavoro. 

Foreign news, and in general all important domestic news, is 
furnished by the semi-official Agenzia Stefani, a news agency 
of considerable importance, with a past of many decades, which 
has always been more or less the organ of the Italian govern- 
ment, but which is now entirely under its orders, although it is 
a corporation of a commercial nature, like Havas in France, 
Reuters in England and Wolff Bureau in Germany, now at- 
tached to the Nazi government even more closely than the 
A genzia Stefani to the Fascist government of Italy. 

In spite of the handicap of strict government supervision — 
it can hardly be called censorship — it may be said that Italian 
newspapers are well made, well written and interesting in their 
way. Foreign periodicals are to be obtained everywhere in 
Italy, and from the some sophisticated Italians with a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages may obtain, if they wish, a clearer 
view of the events of the world than in their own publications. 
This is liberal policy, when contrasted with that which is fol- 
lowed in Nazi Germany. 

The Italians are, on the whole, well content with the char- 
acter of their daily press. They find that it appeals to their 
national vanity, that it is clean and serves no other interests 
than those of the nation, which is now so closely and firmly 
linked with the dominating party. It is a strictly Fascist press; 
but a Fascist press is, in the view of a considerable number of 
intelligent Italians, an Italian patriotic press, expressing the 
views, the tendencies, the national characteristics and the na- 
tional aspirations of the average Italian of the present time 
and of the present generation. 
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By ViLapimir Krassov! 


Former Editor, Severny Gazetta 


The Soviet press has come through another exciting year. 
Characterized by a greater tendency on the part of editors to 
criticize flaws in the national program, the skillful handling of 
an international espionage trial, and an enormous increase of 
readers, the Russian newspapers more than kept up with the 
progress in U.S. S. R. 

Americans in Moscow, especially those who come in contact 
with Soviet journalists, are apt to talk patronizingly of propa- 
ganda in the Russian newspapers. To the casual visitor, all the 
news in the papers bears the taint of this phrase. 

The Russians, on the other hand, feel that it is the foreign 
press which contains propaganda, not their own. To them it is 
a shading of news, colored for a vicious end. This happens 
frequently abroad, where the newspapers are owned by individ- 
uals, who stand to gain personally by exploiting some particular 
view. But in the U.S. S. R., where the newspapers are organs 
of different industries or units, there is no necessity for conceal- 
ing the source, or coloring the news. 

In the infancy of the Soviet newspapers, the editor often 
feared to expose practices detrimental to the progress of his 
industry. Unacquainted with the freedom to criticize, he al- 
lowed errors in management to go by, without correction, 
swayed by a distaste to reveal the rottenness in his particular 
field. 

In the past year, particularly, the newspapers have taken 
upon themselves the task of criticism. Where there is any 
slackness, inefficiency, or where there are means of improving 
production, the editor makes it his business to acquaint the 
workers with it through the columns of the newspaper. Let- 
ters from workers, criticizing or offering suggestions for bet- 
tering production, form an important part of the newspaper's 
contents. 


1 Translated by T. E. Kruglak. 
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The Soviet newspapers have been carrying on campaigns 
during the past year to correct a number of abuses in the dis- 
tribution of food and cther necessities. In Kiev, for example, 
the local newspaper waged a vigorous fight to eliminate the 
tedious hours of waiting in line to receive kerosene. One of 
their reporters discovered that the clerks, im the kerosene sta- 
tion were slovenly and inefficient, holding up the distribution 
through negligence in handling customers. After the story ap- 
peared, the two clerks were dismissed. Other food handling 
stations followed the advice of the newspaper, and cut down 
the length of waiting time. 

Censorship also is a matter of degree. It is true that all the 
newspapers are favorable to the present form of government. 
It is only natural, since they are linked up as an integral part 
of the state. Censorship exists only insofar as it acts to pre- 
vent one from trying to overthrow the government. Pre- 
sumably, the editorial council which actually runs the news- 
paper, and which discusses every policy, censors the contents of 
the paper. 

The editors are in favor of the government, and beyond a 
desire to make it even more perfect than it is, are not inter- 
ested in sensational exposés. Graft, sabotage, breakdown of 
progress in different localities, have all been the subject of 
newspaper articles during the past year. But there is no tend- 
ency on the part of the editors to condemn the system. The 
individual events are merely representative of cogs in the ma- 
chine which have worn down. Removal of the damaged parts, 
and substitution of new ones, will make the machine work once 
more. 

Whatever censorship exists locally, is self-imposed, and sub- 
ject to the editorial council decision on the advisability of 
printing certain material. 

The outstanding event for the Soviet newspapers in 1933, 
both from the point of coverage, and of political significance, 
was the trial of the British electrical experts and their Russian 
assistants for espionage and sabotage. 

Following the procedure of the earlier trial of Russian 
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1 counter-revolutionists, in which Kyrlenko performed as ring- 
my | master in a huge circus, the entire procedure was ballyhooed 
i through the press. Although the brilliant lights and movie 


cameras were lacking at this trial, the remainder of the effects 
were fully as numerous as at the earlier trial. 

Both the Pravda and /zvestia carried the verbatim testimony 
given at the trial, devoting three pages out of a total of four, to 
the details. In fairness to the Englishmen, it may be said that 
the proof of sabotage was not very strong, but that of espion- 
age almost prima facie. Both newspapers concerned them- 
selves with establishing Britain as a party to the conspiracy. 
Thorton, McDonald, and Cushny were denounced as spies, 
while Gregory and Monkhouse were called sabotagers. 
if Pravda and Jzvestia covered the trial thoroughly locally, 
while TAAS, the Soviet news agency, despatched reports of the 
Re proceedings throughout the Soviet Union, so that every news- 
4 paper wishing a report of the trial obtained it by telegraph. 
bs In an article on the Soviet press, presumably, it is best to 
* describe the make-up of a typical Russian newspaper. Taking 
as an example, the Moscow Pravda, the organ of the Com- 
munist party, it is an eight-column, four-page paper, devoting 
itself to news concerning the Communist party and Soviet af- 
a @ fairs in general. 

In a typical issue, one may find on the front page a two- 

td column spread editorial with the heading “For or Against Eco- 

ae nomic War?” Next to it is a six-column box listing the rules 
for the organization of collective farms. Below, is a six-col- 
umn story on the National Economic Conference. In addition, 
there is a four-column spread entitled “Approval of the Depre- 
ciation of the Dollar.” 

On page two, there is a six-column story on “Two Parties,” 

i by G. Zinoviev, a verbatim report of a speech by President 

: Kalinin at Gorky. 

The balance of the paper is made up of letters from read- 
ers, reports from worker correspondents, and about a half 
column of advertisements, dealing mainly with theatrical 
attractions. 
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The foreigner in Moscow is impressed mostly by the lack of 
sensational news in the newspapers. Crimes of violence, sex, 
and such, are not of much interest to Russians. They are inter- 
ested in the production quotas, progress in mechanization, and 
new methods of industrialization. The Soviet press prints this, 
and shuns the “‘sensational.” : 

The Soviet newspapers are fortunate in the talent they com- 
mand. At a moment’s notice they can obtain the services of 
such writers as Gorky, Radek, Pilnyak, Arkhipov, or a score 
of other prominent writers, who, while primarily novelists, 
playwrights, or poets, frequently contribute not only to the 
metropolitan press, but also to the small provincial weeklies. 
These authors are often pressed into service to comment on a 
particular phase of the day’s news. 

Time is not the essence of the Soviet newspaper. There is 
no hurry to make the news fresh. A day or so difference in 
presenting ordinary news makes very little difference to its im- 
portance insofar as the Soviet press is concerned. Neverthe- 
less, in important cases, such as the British sabotage trial, the 
newspapers do not lag in rushing the story into print. 

While figures are not available on the increase of circulation 
among the Soviet newspapers for the current year, the number 
of papers printed has been limited only by the shortage of 
paper. With the increase of literacy, the Russians have taken 
to newspapers to assuage their hunger for reading matter. 

Selling at a price which brings it within the reach of paupers, 
the newspaper is a commodity which affords the worker an 
opportunity to discover exactly what is taking place in his 
country. Contrasted with the scattered newspapers of Tsarist 
Russia, the thousands of weeklies now printed reveal a change 
significant in every detail. 

The year 1933, then, has been noteworthy for the crystalli- 
zation of the new attitude of the Soviet press: the right to 
criticize freely without fear of reprisals. The Soviet press has 
handled outstanding news events with celerity, dispatch, and 
frankness. As a one-party organization in a one-party country, 
it succeeds, even though it is forced to conform to the general 
political doctrine of Soviet Russia. 
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JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES: 1933 


By WILLARD GrRosvENOR BLEYER 
University of Wisconsin 


In some respects the year 1933 has been the most important 
in the history of American journalism, not so much because of 
the actual events that have taken place as of the implications of 
these events. 

The four years of depression have demonstrated more 
clearly than ever before the fact that the fortunes of news- 
papers as private business enterprises are inextricably bound up 
with the success or failure of modern capitalism. Although news- 
paper circulation has been maintained to a surprising extent, 
advertising, the life blood of the newspaper, continued to de- 
crease in volume with the decline of business in general during 
the first months of this year. With the complete collapse 
marked by the bank holiday in March, newspaper advertising 
linage dropped to its lowest level — only 52.3 per cent of the 
five-years average for March from 1928 to 1932.1. Like most 
other business enterprises, many newspapers have found them- 
selves “in the red.” 

The passing by Congress of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act and the establishment of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration under that Act brought the newspaper publishers 
face to face with the problem of the status of newspapers 
under the proposal of codes for hours of work, wages, and fair 
practices to apply to all important forms of business and in- 
dustry. The resulting discussion has emphasized more clearly 
than ever before the dual character of the newspaper, the fact 
that it is both a private business enterprise and a quasi-public 
institution. Because of its peculiar character, the first opinions 
of both the NRA officials and of newspaper publishers seem to 
have been that newspaper publishing would not be subject to 


1 Editor & Publisher, April 22, 1933, p. 62. June advertising, however, 
showed a gain of about one-third over March. J/bid., July 22, 1933, p. 9. 
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regulation similar to that imposed under the NIRA on all 
business and industry. 

The day before the plan of the blanket code was sent out 
from Washington, members of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association received the following telegram from its 
headquarters in New York: 


Following careful consideration of all aspects of the present situation, 
the ANPA recommends that newspaper publishers do not at the present 
time prepare or subscribe to a code under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, and further recommends that because the publishing of 
newspapers is not an industry but an enterprise of such peculiar impor- 
tance as to be especially provided for in the Constitution of the United 
States and the several states, whose independence must be jealously 
guarded from any interference which can lead to or approximate censor- 
ship, the situation be given further consideration before determining 
upon a course to be ultimately taken for the benefit of the country at 
large. 


A number of newspapers that are members of the ANPA 
immediately took issue with that organization’s position as set 
forth in the above telegram. The New York Daily News not 
only signed the blanket code but declared editorially that “we 
do not think that the free-press issue is a very noble excuse for 
paying your office boys $13.50 a week instead of the blanket 
code’s $15, or for working your elevator operators 52 hours a 
week instead of the code’s 40.” The Milwaukee Journal, 
which also signed the blanket code, was even more caustic in 
its strictures of the ANPA’s stand. In a column and a half 
editorial of protest and denunciation it said: 


Where in the National Industrial Recovery Act is the “freedom of 
the press” menaced? The only point we find mentioned is that part of 
Section 4(b) which gives the president power, if he finds that destruc- 
tive wage cutting or price cutting activities are contrary to the intention 
of the act, to license industries, and that “the president may suspend or 
revoke any such license after due notice and opportunity for hearing, 
for violation of the terms or conditions thereof.” 

The “terms or conditions,” it is perfectly clear, relate to the news- 
paper in its character as an employer, a manufacturer and a merchant. 
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There is no suggestion that any “term or condition” for any employer 
be that he support the man or men who at the time constitute the gov- 
ernment. There is no suggestion that any “condition” be the issuing of 
a rotten product, which false news would be. 


Many daily newspapers, both large and small, signed the 
blanket code, despite the recommendation of the ANPA off- 
cials, with whom some of these papers took issue as did the 
two large ones quoted above. 

Since last August the freedom-of-the-press issue has been 
debated vigorously not only in the editorial columns of the 
press and of journalistic periodicals, but at every meeting of 
newspaper editors and publishers and other journalistic organi- 
zations. The chief question, of course, has been whether or 
not by signing a code, newspapers would be jeopardizing their 
freedom if a specific clause in the code did not exempt them 
from the operation of the licensing provisions of the NIRA. 
The latest information is that the deputy administrator, Dr. 
Lindsay Rogers, will not object to a general declaration re- 
garding the freedom of the press placed in a preamble to the 
code.? 

The celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment on November 5, 1733, of the New York Weekly 
Journal by John Peter Zenger, gave rise to still wider discus- 
sion of the freedom of the press. In most of what has been 
written and said about the licensing and the liberty of the press, 
there has been considerable confusion regarding historical 
facts. The licensing that existed in England from the begin- 
ning of printing until 1695 and in the American colonies from 
their establishment until 1730, involved the submission to gov- 
ernment officials appointed for that purpose of all manuscripts 
to be printed in the form of books, pamphlets, or newspapers, 
and their official approval by these licensers before they could 
be lawfully printed. It would seem needless to point out that 
no such licensing in advance of publication is possible under the 
NIRA, and that hence the two forms of licensing are entirely 


2 Editor & Publisher, October 28, 1933, p. 5. 
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different. The other point is that the trial of Zenger did not 
involve licensing at all, but concerned two questions of the law 
of seditious libel both of which have long since been settled in 
England and the United States: first, whether or not the truth 
may be pleaded in defense; and second, whether the jury shall 
decide both the law and the fact, or only the fact. Although an 
important mile-stone in the struggle for the freedom of the 
press, the trial and acquittal of Zenger, as every student of the 
history of journalism knows, settled neither of these points 
either in England or America, nor did it do away with further 
prosecution of printers or editors for seditious libel in either 
country. 

The rejection by the NRA officials of the first two tentative 
codes submitted by newspaper publishers and the acceptance of 
a third as a temporary code for newspaper publishing, pending 
hearings and the approval of a permanent one, resulted in vig- 
orous protests by members of the news staffs of daily papers in 
large cities and small and led to the organization of “guilds” 
of these workers to protect their rights. This spontaneous up- 
rising of the rank and file of newspaper men and women has 
been one of the most significant movements in the history of 
American journalism. For the first time in the course of the 
evolution of the American press, the need for organization has 
been keenly felt by newspaper workers in widely separate cities 
throughout the country; and at the present moment this need 
seems to indicate the possibility of a national organization such 
as this country, almost alone among the highly developed na- 
tions of the world, has never enjoyed. 

If the present movement results in strong local organizations 
and a vigorous national association of newspaper workers, it 
will mean an entirely new status for the profession of journal- 
ism. Although few newspaper publishers have openly opposed 
such organization, it is evident that they regard the movement 
as the addition of one more serious problem to their present 
and future difficulties in making newspaper publishing a prof- 
itable business enterprise. In other words, the organization of 
the editorial departments of newspapers will accentuate more 
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and more the dual character of the newspaper and the prob- 
lems growing out of it. 

One of the most striking immediate results of the provisions 
made in the temporary code for most of the members of the 
news staffs, which classed them as “professionals” and hence 
not subject to the limitations as to hours of work or salary 
scales, was the renouncing by them through their representa- 
tives at hearings on a permanent code of their status as “pro- 
fessional workers.”’ As one newspaper man put it picturesquely 
at the hearing, ‘“We would much prefer to be classified simply 
as craftsmen and taken up into the nest of the Blue Eagle 
rather than left down in the valley of rugged individualism.” 
Frank Morrison, vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor, reminded the deputy administrator, Dr. Lindsay 
Rogers, of the fact that, despite the higher educational re- 
quirements and the higher standards of living necessary for 
reporters and editors, their weekly salaries have been, even in 
prosperous times, “far below” wages paid to skilled workers in 
the mechanical departments of the same papers. He proposed 
a provision for the code to the effect that “those employed in 
the gathering, the writing, or the editing of news shall receive 
a minimum weekly salary of not less than the wages paid to the 
highest skilled mechanics employed in the production of the 
same news publication, and the same hours, averaged over a 
period of six months, as provided for skilled mechanics.” 

With the constant reduction in the number of daily news- 
papers by consolidations, in accordance with the prevailing 
monopolistic character of present-day capitalism, the number 
of positions available for newspaper workers has been greatly 
reduced; and this development, together with the depression, 
has resulted in much unemployment for them as a class. To 
what extent the temporary code has relieved this situation the 
country over is not as yet evident. Whether or not the organi- 
zation of the rank and file of newspaper men and women will 
lead to the establishment of standards for admission to the 
profession, with the purpose of limiting the number of recruits, 
remains to be seen. Such requirements would not only protect 
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newspaper workers but would elevate greatly the status of the 
profession. Again, however, the issue of the freedom of the 
press has been raised in this connection by those that hold that 
every person in this country is guaranteed by the constitution 
the right to write what he pleases in a newspaper, within the 
limitations of the law, regardless of his qualifications to do so. 

The latest information concerning a permanent code for 
newspaper publishing indicates that its final form must await 
the gathering of statistics concerning hours of work and sala- 
ries of editorial department workers during a thirty-day or 
sixty-day period, as a basis for determining what provisions the 
code should make on these matters. The proposed fixing of 
the length of time that notice must be given in advance of dis- 
missal of an employee of the editorial department has been 
ruled out by the deputy administrator, who held that this was a 
matter for collective bargaining, thus implying that reporters 
and editors would have to organize and bargain with their pub- 
lishers. Dr. Rogers has also rejected a proposal that em- 
ployees of press associations be brought under the newspaper 
code. The members of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
affliated with the A. F. of L., are conducting a campaign for 
recognition by the Associated Press, a movement which may 
lead to a demand for a code for the press associations that 
would inevitably include the editorial men and women in those 
organizations. 

Regardless of what may develop in the future, the year 1933 
has brought out more sharply than ever before the vital prob- 
lems concerning the status of the newspaper, the newspaper 
publishing business, and the profession of journalism, and 
should lead eventually to greater clarification of the issues in- 
volved in these problems if not to their solution. 








JOURNALISM IN SOUTH 
AMERICA: 1933 


By J. Epwarp GERALD 
University of Missouri 


The news year in South America is studded with events of 
major importance to this growing community of nations. 
Colombia and Peru armed for war, their bugles sounded the 
charge, but their statesmen signed away the dispute at Geneva 
before any great damage was done. Bolivia and Paraguay, 
quite differently, have been at war since June, 1932, and every 
engine of combat tried and proved in the World War has 
been used to wipe out as many lives as possible. Despite the 
visible weakening effects of the depression, greater stability of 
governments throughout South America has been brought 
about, though at great cost to the constitutional framework of 
the various national governments. The halcyon days of gov- 
ernmental waste and extravagance, which were encouraged in 
some instances by United States bankers, appear to have met a 
repulse long overdue — and in time to prevent virtual paraly- 
sis of some of the nations concerned. 

The bondage of the press to political parties has shown no 
appreciable improvement. The South American press, with 
the few notable exceptions which are known to everyone, con- 
tinues to endure an unusually high birth rate and death rate 
because of its political party character. The attitude of the 
various national governments toward their newspapers, al- 
though it does not always amount to prior censorship of the 
news, continues menacing, with reprisals still common. The 
virtual state of siege which has been maintained during the 
greater part of the time by the Argentine national government; 
the national crises in Bolivia, Paraguay, Colombia, and Peru, 
which in each case has meant enlistment of the press in the 
patriotic necessity; the deadlock between parliament and presi- 
dent in Uruguay; and the recurrent civil war in Brazil; all 
these have been events tending to discourage a free press. 
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A précis of the news year, compressed into the necessary 
space limits, follows: 


ARGENTINA 


Congressional Turmoil: Argentina witnessed the spectacle 
of the Congress of a sovereign nation crippled and held in- 
active by the refusal of the government’s opposition to attend 
the sessions. A quorum was not possible, and the government 
carried on without Congress. 


International Participation: The Leticia quarrel and the war 
in the Chaco found Argentina a vitally interested spectator. 
The nation found itself recurrently accused of bolstering Para- 
guay because of its large investments there. A seven-point 
treaty with Brazil, just signed in person by Augustin P. Justo, 
Argentine president, after a colorful junket to Brazil for the 
purpose, provides for mutual non-aggression, preferential tar- 
iffs, prevention of smuggling, ending of the impunity with 
which revolutionary agitators hatch their plots on alien soil, 
and promotion of cultural exchange and tourist travel. 


Commerce: The feat of Argentina in securing a direct mod- 
ification of the British Empire’s Ottawa trade agreement was 
one of the outstanding stories of the year. The plan permits 
eventual liquidation of more than $50,000,000 of British funds 
impounded in Argentina by exchange restrictions, and lowers 
the Argentine tariff schedules on two hundred products now 
chiefly imported from the United States. 


BRAZIL 


Elections: One of the major news stories of the year is 
based upon the unusual national election of May 16. At this 
election women voted for the first time, casting twenty per cent 
of the total vote; for the first time, the ballot was secret and 
the system simple; and although only 1,200,000 voters out of 
a 40,000,000 population voted, this figure was 1,000,000 votes 
higher than at any previous Brazilian election. 
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International Conciliation: As the most vitally interested 
neutral in the Leticia squabble between Peru and Colombia, 
Brazil found herself in a highly unenviable position. Leticia, 
the remote Amazon port which is Colombia’s outlet to the 
river, can be reached with ease only through the Amazon, 
which Brazil controls. Brazil found herself bound by treaties 
to permit Colombian warships to use the river, although strong 
pressure was brought on her to refuse this permission. This 
uncomfortable position caused Brazil to bring the full weight 
of her diplomacy into the issue, and she is given credit for the 
formula by which the dispute was settled. 


CHILE 


Cosach: The giant Chilean nitrate trust, in which the Gug- 
genheim fortune largely is invested, continues to make day-by- 
day news in Chile. Many of the year’s most interesting events 
have had their direct or indirect inspiration in the popular 
clamor over repatriation of Chilean nitrate properties. Strong 
defense of United States and foreign capital alike has been 
voiced in Chile. La Nacion, which has been recovered from 
the dust under which General Ibanez left it upon his flight, and 
is still published as a government organ, has upon several occa- 
sions defended United States capital and has pointed out the 
creative work which it has done for Chile in other days. La 
Nacion declared, in support of the government’s conciliatory 
policy, that “it would be unjust, unreasonable, and intolerant 
of Chileans to allow growth of nationalistic feeling to the det- 
riment of the United States when . . . the U. S. A. has 
aided so much when Chile was in dire need” of capital for 
exploitation of her resources. Other Chilean papers, notably 
El Diario Ilustrado, have joined in this befriending of Amer- 
ican interests. 


Communism and Fascism: These two political movements 
have kept Chileans up many nights with bad cases of the jitters. 
Communism, if the Chilean press is believed, got a strong start 
in Chile several years ago, and Chile was to be the dissemina- 
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tion center for this type of internationalism in South America. 
One crisis led to the arrest and discharge of more than one 
hundred school teachers in Santiago, and similar treatment of 
scores of others in the provinces, after proof had been pre- 
sented of their baldly Communistic teachings in schoolrooms. 
Fascism had its inning when citizens of Santiago, without 
warning sufficient to calm their nerves, found their president in 
a reviewing stand while 15,000 members of the Fascist Milicia 
Republicana marched by in review. The organization had 
been recruited quietly, and the government’s attitude toward it 
was secret until President Alessandri appeared as nominal 
sponsor of the order. 


PERU 


Leticia: The gooseneck of land in the headwaters of the 
Amazon, which Peru ceded to Colombia in 1922, became the 
scene of impending war between Colombia and Peru when, in 
1927, Peruvian nationals seized power and deported the 
Colombian governor. Peru later moved in a military force “to 
protect” its nationals and refused to give up the small town of 
Leticia under strongest diplomatic pressure. The trouble came 
to an end this year shortly after the assassination of President 
Sanchez Cerro. Peru turned Leticia over to a League of Na- 
tions commission, with the understanding that it go later to 
Colombia. 


Domestic Events: The assassination of Luis M. Sanchez. 
Cerro, the dictator-president of Peru, on May 1, was Peru's 
outstanding news story of the year. Troubles with Aprista, a 
political society dedicated to hatred of the United States, have 
furnished more spontaneous news than any other series of 
events in the country during the year. This group was held 
responsible for Cerro’s death. 


COLOMBIA 
Leticia: This situation is summarized under Peru. 


Domestic Events: The Liberal Party in Colombia was vic- 
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torious in its conquest for control of the national legislature 
for the first time in fifty years. The success was attributed 
largely to the nationwide influence of the great liberal news- 
paper, El Tiempo. 


The Press: During the war scare, El Tiempo was the out- 
standing advocate of temperate action and peaceful settlement. 
El Pais was the leading jingoist journal. All papers united, in 
varying degrees of feeling, against the “tutelage’’ evident in 
the Stimson arbitration demands over Leticia, although all 
were highly in favor of the Stimson proposals. 


URUGUAY 


Domestic Affairs: Because of its convenient location be- 
tween Argentina and Brazil, Uruguay has long been a refuge 
for radicals driven out of both her sister republics, but during 
this year she has had radicals enough of her own. The form of 
government, itself, has undergone thorough revision, after a 
semi-paralysis resulting from dissension in Congress. 


Personal Liberty: Drastic censorship of publications and 
speech has prevailed in Uruguay most of the year in political 
matters. In June the government clamped on a rigorous cen- 
sorship which extended even to telephone messages, all of 
which must now be in Spanish. 


VENEZUELA 


Domestic Affairs: Juan Vicente Gomez, wealthy eccentric 
who first showed Venezuela the delightful intricacies of budget 
balancing and surplus accumulation, continued his rule as presi- 
dent with success. He was returned to power recently in a 
bloodless coup which arose when his successor in office, from a 
previous term as president, started spending the federal treas- 
ury surplus for operating expenses. Gomez has been the inspi- 
ration of one of the most interesting day-by-day news stories 
of the year as a result of his offer of $10,000 to the first Boy 
Scout who returned from a walking trip to every South Amer- 
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ican country. The leading contender, who has only 3500 miles 
more to go, has been walking since 1929. 


PARAGUAY 


In order to present an unadulterated viewpoint, the year in 
Paraguay is left to the able description of Senor Efraim 
Cardozo, director of El Liberal of Asuncion: 

‘The events most important to the country, from the point 
of view of the press, and the nation as well, is the war with 
Bolivia, which began in June, 1932, and is now continuing. 
As is to be supposed, the successive events of this conflict have 
demanded expansion of the activities of the press, and at the 
same time made necessary a huge organization for information 
from the exterior. 

‘The press, in this emergency, has contributed to the orien- 
tation of Paraguayan public opinion, making it complementary 
to the obligation of patriotism. When it was seen that it was 
the intention of Bolivia to provoke war, in spite of the desire 
for peace that animated Paraguay,' the press cast aside all dis- 
similitude of political views existing within it to reflect truth- 
fully the national point of view. As concerned the question of 
the Chaco, the press has not been conducted with unanimity of 
opinion, nor has it neglected to criticize in this instance the 
decisions adopted by the government of Paraguay in this 
gravest of circumstances. The press has been able to enjoy 
broadest liberty of action, although it has shown great pru- 
dence in forgetting its previous internal dissensions. 

“There has not been imposed a single restriction on the lib- 
erty of the press; but all the good newspapers, without excep- 
tion, have firmly suppressed the publication of whatever de- 
tails, for which they might have been held personally respon- 
sible, would endanger the outcome of military operations. 

“For news of the outside world, the press has used the great 
international agencies, especially the United Press, the Associ- 
ated Press, and Havas. 


1 This must not be regarded as Dr. Cardozo’s merely biased opinion. It ade- 
quately reflects the international public opinion in South America. 
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“For news sent out by these agencies to the exterior, it has 
not been necessary to establish governmental control or censor- 
ship over transmission. The correspondents have had continu- 
ously the broadest liberty in the transmission of their dis- 
patches. Moreover, they have enjoyed every facility for send- 
ing dispatches from the Chaco region, and have completed 
their work in a manner quite pleasing to their respective organ- 
izations. 

‘The war has not hindered the progress of the Paraguayan 
press. El Liberal has continued the publication of its Sunday 
literary supplement, and also the fiction, features, and comics 
of the King Features Syndicate, which it was the first in Para- 
guay to use. For its part, El Diario (of Asuncion) has re- 
cently installed a new high speed rotary press, and other dailies 
have experienced appreciable progress. 

‘The crisis brought on by the war has caused heavy losses in 
advertising. But this loss is offset by the augmentation of in- 
come from circulation, made possible by the unsurpassed public 
interest in the military events. 

“The radio has as yet drawn no enmity from the news- 
papers. Moreover, it appears that the interests of the two 
are closely bound together. The principal radio stations are 
federated with the newspapers, El Liberal, El Diario, and El 
Orden.” 











JOURNALISM IN JAPAN: 1933 


By KANESADA HANAZONO _ 


Editorial Staff, Tokyo Nichi-Nichi 
Professor, Waseda University 


Japanese journalism in 1933 has followed the course begun 
in 1931, the year in which the Manchurian crisis occurred. The 
general attitude of the press is sympathetic with the govern- 
ment, in view of the fact that the so-called “time of emer- 
gency”’ still exists. This is unprecedented, for the press used to 
be very severe in criticising the government policy from time to 
time. The occurrence of the Manchurian events marked a 
change in the attitude of the press; and it, like the people them- 
selves, became a strong supporter of the administration, and 
even encouraged the latter to take a more rigorous policy in 
the Far East. This is the result of its realization of the emer- 
gency lingering in the Far-Eastern turmoil over Japan’s life- 
line in Manchuria. Such a phenomenon has been observable 
only in the time of wars in which Japan has been engaged; 
never has the Japanese press experienced in time of peace this 
unanimous front supporting the government in power. In 
ordinary years, the press in Japan takes its part of an inde- 
pendent observer. 

After the close of the Shanghai operations, a lull was en- 
joyed for some time, but the new gravity of the situation came 
in with the clouds of hostilities in Jehol. In spite of fears, the 
Jehol campaign ended in a few weeks; and the Chinese forces 
fled before the Japanese armies, though they sometimes at- 
tempted unsuccessful resistances. The truce was signed and 
now all is quiet on the fronts with no more organized opera- 
tions, although bandits or disbanded soldiers are still haunting 
different regions in Manchukuo here and there. 

Yet the Far-Eastern situation has been rather quiet in 1933, 
and the Japanese press of the year lacked big events, though it 
apparently has no promise of a peaceful future. Of a number 
of stunts by some leading papers this year, there were two of 
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special importance: one organized by the Osaka Mainichi and 
the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, run by the same company, to help the 
government authorities to conduct a party of college and uni- 
versity boys under command of professors and army officers to 
the new state of Manchukuo; and the other launched by the 
Asahi to send a similar party to Manchukuo composed of 
scientists, mostly university professors from the Tokyo Im- 
perial University, Waseda University, and other schools. The 
former party was the larger, consisting of two thousand stu- 
dents, while the latter is regarded as one of the most important 
scientific expeditions ever made in this country. Usually, the 
summer is the season for press activities in various stunts, to 
fill in its silly season with aeroplane plans, exhibitions, exciting 
competitions, press campaigns, and so on. But this summer 
has been remarkable in utter absence of such, except one — a 
brave exploration of the so-called nine islands far off Taiwan 
of Japan, the sovereignty of which has suddenly been claimed 
by the French government; this expedition was organized by 
the Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi in a protest 
against the French declaration. 

In the history of Japanese journalism for 1933, the most 
remarkable news story was that of the May 15 case. The trial 
of those young officers and cadets who assassinated Premier 
Inukai on May 15 last year continued for a long time. The 
corruptions of political parties and misadministrations of the 
government were courageously attacked by those young men. 
Even the name of Prince Saionji, the elder statesman, was 
often mentioned. It is worthy of note that newspapers were 
quite free in reporting this trial. Thus the true aim of those 
young officers and cadets was clarified to their satisfaction. 

Since the Manchurian incidents, there have been more open- 
ings for young aspirants to journalism. Every desk in the 
news rooms is busy with hot news characterized by the so-called 
emergency atmosphere. More young men are being employed 
by each paper than a few years ago. In other years, journal- 
ism set up a great wall against young college graduates, with 
slim chance for increase in employment. The career of a news- 
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paper man was said to last only ten years at the best. How- 
ever ardent they might be in their ambition to be successful 
journalists, they were sure to be ruined in some way by their 
administrations merely for a petty fault or for personal rea- 
sons. One time it was feared that Japanese journalism would 
not further develop, because of utter neglect of personalities. 
But such a system ended or apparently is ending, now that the 
seriousness of the national situation has been widely recognized 
by the entire population. The ruling classes are becoming more 
moderate, more cautious and more reasonable as to the un- 
employment question. The result is expansion of each 
paper with an increased staff in editorial, business and mechan- 
ical departments. 

The death of Hikoichi Motoyama, president of the Osaka 
Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, which occurred toward 
the end of last year, ushered in a new democratic system in 
these biggest papers in Japan. Motosuke Kido, formerly the 
editor, became chairman of the board of directors. 

Another change in the post of president of a paper took 
place this year, when Kyujiro Yanada resigned as president of 
the Chugai Shogyo, the journal of commerce of Tokyo, being 
succeeded by Tokichi Tanaka, formerly Japanese ambassador 
to Moscow and once president of the Japan Times, an English 
language paper in Tokyo of considerable fame. The resigna- 
tion of Yanada is greatly regretted. The reason he resigned is 
not known, but it is understood that this change was perhaps 
the will of the Mitsui firm, the backer of the paper. It is a 
wonder that Mr. Yanada, who is so popular as a big editor, 
should so suddenly resign, and it is generally wished that he 
may come back to to journalism as soon as possible. The 
Mitsui is now more aggressive in its desire to control Japanese 
journalism, and has made further investment in various large 
papers. The Mitsui and the Mitsubishi, the two biggest con- 
cerns in the Japanese empire, are more eager than before to 
try to keep Japanese journalism in their grip. They have come 
to know that journalism is an enfant terrible and that it is very 
dificult to control it in spite of whatever pressure may be 
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brought to bear upon them, unless they secure controlling 
shares. Japanese journalism stubbornly criticized the Mitsui, 
some time ago, when the company enriched itself regardless of 
the interests of the people through purchase of dollars prior to 
the gold embargo enforced again soon after the re-embargo of 
the pound. 

Liberalism is now shrinking in Japan, as everywhere in the 
world. In the Japanese press, too, liberalism is weak. Under 
the seemingly national government with Admiral Saito as 
premier, represented by Seiyukai and Minseito, the two major 
parties, the general tendency is drifting toward some form of 
Fascism. It is doubtful whether liberalism will come to enjoy 
its second youth, but it is none the less uncertain that Facism 
will gain final victory in Japan. The fact is that almost all the 
Communist leaders in Japan have changed their faith into Na- 
tional Socialism; and large magazines hitherto devoted to lib- 
eralism are now printing articles colored with National Social- 
ism, as many youths are now keenly interested in this reaction- 
ary doctrine. Leftish movements have been severely hampered 
by the government; but they have not yet been entirely sup- 
pressed, with increased activities underground. 

With the resignation of Mr. Yanada as president of the 
Chugai Shogyo, that of Seitoku Ito, the managing editor of the 
Jiji, must be mentioned. Mr. Ito is an editor well known as 
expert in naval affairs and is an author of many books on the 
national defence. He says in an article in a leading magazine 
that he has striven for the ethics of the press, and on more 
than one occasion he was made an object of attack by the cir- 
culation manager, because of his editorial policy to clean his 
paper of dirty stories. Yellow journalism is still alive in Japan. 
Other changes in personnel happened in the Jiji, after the ap- 
pointment of Sanji Muto, formerly president of the Kanega- 
fuchi Spinning Company, as president of the paper. 

The influence of Osaka over journalism in the Japanese 
Empire has been great, as is seen from the fact that the two 
biggest papers in Tokyo, the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi and the 
Tokyo Asahi, are both branch papers of the Osaka Mainichi 
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and the Osaka Asahi respectively, with their combined circu- 
lation of two millions each, though their growth has been 
achieved on independent lines to some extent. Quite recently, 
Nagoya capital has come to be invested in the newspaper field 
in Tokyo, beginning with the transfer of the Kokumin to the 
Shin-Aichi. Nagoya lies in the middle between Tokyo and 
Osaka, with brighter possibility in business; and from the geo- 
graphical point of view, the position of Nagoya is interesting, 
with its characteristic culture and development influenced by 
the East and West. Since the retirement of lichiro Tokutomi 
as president, the Kokumin has walked on difficult paths 
(though it has been supported by Kaichiro Nezu, the million- 
aire) because of its waning popularity as a natural consequence 
of Mr. Tokutomi’s retirement. Be what it may, personal jour- 
nalism sang a swan song in Japan when Mr. Tokutomi quit his 
paper. He is a well-known writer and historian; and since his 
retirement from the Kokumin, he has been given a space by the 
Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, run by the Osaka 
Mainichi Company, for which he writes news comments and 
editorial essays. Besides, he is writing for both papers his 
famous history of the Japanese nation, now reaching the days 
toward the end of the Tokugawa era, that troublous time when 
the overwhelming influence from big powers awakened the 
Japanese people from their slumbers. The Shin-Aichi is one of 
the biggest of about five or six best provincial papers. There 
is at least one best paper in each of such districts as Hokkaido, 
Sendai, Mito, Nagoya, and Fukuoka. Osaka is a big city, next 
in importance to Tokyo, famous for commerce and industry, 
to be compared to Manchester. In fact, newspapers govern; 
and journalism in Japan is in the hands of the Osaka papers — 
the Osaka Mainichi and the Osaka Asahi. Compared with 
these two newspaper groups, the others are too small to count, 
but they are developing in a way more suitable to them, and 
nobody can tell what will be the future of these papers. In 
Japan no paper which started its life before the fifth year of 
the Meiji period, namely in 1872, now survives. The Tokyo 
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Nichi-Nichi, born in that year, is the oldest in the history of 
Japanese journalism, which is only about seventy years old. 
At present Japanese journalism is getting out of American 
influence, dropping, for example, the cross-word puzzles, 
though they are still popular in Europe. As we see in the his- 
tory of the Japanese press, it has long been under the influence 
of American and British papers. When Japanese journalism 
began, in the exact sense of the word, about seventy years ago, 
it grew in Japanese soil made fertile by the sweet shower of 
American and British civilization, which had been transplanted 
in this country after the introduction of Dutch culture. Joseph 
Heco, a Japanese sailor rescued in a shipwreck by an Amer- 
ican warship and educated in America and naturalized as an 
American citizen, was the first pioneer in Japanese journalism. 
The paper Kaigai Shimbun, which he started in Japan in 1862, 
was one of the first papers in this country, or was the first of 
the kind ever to blossom in the sunshine of the new civilization 
— if we omit from our account all the predecessors in journal- 
ism in the form of handbills or posters which served the mis- 
sion of journalism in the Tokugawa era, from as far back as 
the time of Shakespeare. But the present Japanese journalism 
took shape on the model of Black’s paper, a Japanese language 
paper started by an Englishman, J. R. Black, in 1872. He 
died in Japan in 1880. Editorials were a fashion started in 
Japan by the Black paper. Such traditions from the British 
and American influence have been enhanced extremely in recent 
years for obvious reasons, but in proportion as the general 
trend in this country is toward independence from foreign 
models, Japanese journalism has finally set its foot on origin- 
ality and individualism. This tendency has been strengthened 
by the withdrawal of Japan from the League of Nations. The 
press now sees more urgent calls in the original demands of 
Japan than in international fanaticism. Marxism, which has so 
strongly appealed to the young minds of Japan, is now losing 
its hold; and instead nationalism is rising with tremendous 
force, which is the key tone of the Japanese press in 1933. 
There are a few English language papers in Japan — the 
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Japan Advertiser, an American paper, and the Japan Times, 
run by the Japanese interest in Tokyo; and the Japan Chron- 
icle, a British interest’s organ in Kobe, in addition to which are 
the English editions of the Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo 
Nichi-Nichi. The Japanese nation has come now to realize its 
inferiority in propaganda, so English publications about the life 
of the Japanese nation are being reported in great numbers, 
and among them is to be enumerated the Asahi Graph over- 
seas edition started this year. Japan Today and Tomorrow, 
annual publication of the Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo 
Nichi-Nichi, is very popular in the foreign community in Japan. 

Censorship of the news controlled by the Home Office is 
very rigid. Since the happenings in Manchuria in 1931, huge 
files of censorship bulletins tell of the gravity of the Far East- 
ern situation. Movements of the army in Manchukuo are 
under strict ban. The present situation has swept away all such 
claims for the freedom of the press. 

Influenced by the business depression of the world, the 
Japanese papers are struggling for the readjustment of bud- 
gets of their own now in the red, so that there is slim chance 
for young aspirants for journalism. But, strangely enough, 
education for journalism has recently developed tremendously, 
with the opening of special schools or lectures in universities. 

One of the striking characteristics of Japanese journalism is 
the use of all modern scientific appliances, such as radio, avia- 
tion, telephoto apparatus, and even racing pigeons. The last 
named are livewire news carriers in this country, mostly used 
from outgoing steamers or baseball grounds in a transmission 
of the pictures or the news. The importance of this small army 
of birds was realized during the days of the great earthquake 
in 1923, when all other communication facilities were broken 
down. 














JOURNALISM IN CHINA: 1933 


By VERNON NASH 


Yenching University 
The English editor of the Pioneer at Allahabad, India, 


some years ago remarked to me that almost the entire editorial 
content of newspapers in the Far East could be analyzed into 
three categories — news supplied by the press agencies, clipped 
material, and local news voluntarily supplied by interested per- 
sons. Systematic initiative on the part of the staffs to cover 
local news sources comprehensively is a rarity. Foreign-lan- 
guage editors, he said, largely depend upon club gossip instead 
of employing cubs. 

Special conditions in Eastern Asia during the past two years 
have brought about relative increases in space given to two of 
these divisions at the further expense of the third. As I sug- 
gested in a previous article in the December, 1931, QuAk- 
TERLY, one major journalistic interest out here is the observa- 
tion of contemporary manifestations of all the stages outlined 
in a standard history of journalism. As one sees how pre- 
ponderant is the emphasis upon news from abroad in many 
vernacular and foreign-language publications in the Far East 
today, one recalls the almost exclusive attention paid by most 
early American editors to news and special articles from Great 
Britain and Europe. Dailies range all the way from this type 
up through the various evolutionary stages to the few news- 
papers in port cities which will stand comparison in almost 
every way with the best newspapers of any other country. 

This article is designed to be a supplement to my previous 
article on the journalism of China in 1931.1. The tendencies 
and particular circumstances therein outlined have not changed 
substantially, save that war-like conditions have accelerated 
some tendencies and accentuated certain characteristics. To 
deal with these latter developments and modifications seems a 
better use of the available space than a repetition of the more 


1 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. VIII, pp. 446-452 (December, 1931). 
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comprehensive material, but I could wish that readers who 
have not done so would read that previous article before pro- 
ceeding further into this. 

The Sino-Japanese undeclared war has made China one of 
the chief news centers of the world during the past thirty 
months. This news-creating situation has not been an unmixed 
blessing to newspapers and other periodicals within the area 
concerned. The usual wartime restrictions and suppressions 
have been invoked. Economic conditions have made it more 
and more difficult for publishers to provide the highly expen- 
sive services which readers have desired. 

Nevertheless, in general, they have made necessary econo- 
mies in other ways and have satisfied the intense reader-interest 
in the reaction of other peoples to the running amok of the 
Japanese militarists and, in particular, have met the demand 
for full accounts of negotiations in Geneva and in national capi- 
tals. Not infrequently on days of tense struggles diplomatic 
and military, the chief news pages have virtually been given 
over entirely to cable and telegraph news. 

Unfortunately there has often been very little editing of this 
material. It is not uncommon to see on one page or at least in 
one issue of a paper dispatches from six or eight news agencies, 
all dealing with the same event and all carried in full. The 
useless and senseless duplication can be imagined, as can also 
the irritation of readers at being forced to be their own sub- 
editors. This is an important point in a land where, in addition 
to the professional services of the United Press and Reuters, 
dispatches are available at little or no cost from the Japanese 
Rengo, the French Havas, the German Trans-Ocean, the Rus- 
sian TAAS, and a lot of other lightly camoflaged propaganda 
press agencies, masquerading as news associations. 

Editors also meet the popular demand by rapid and constant 
use of the shears; they fervently echo Life’s slogan, “aut scis- 
sors aut nullus.”” Undoubtedly much of this clipped material 
satisfies the hopeful interest of the Chinese public in the atti- 
tude of the rest of the world to the wrecking of its machinery 
of peace. But here again one feels that the service would be 
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greatly improved by a more careful and intelligent editing of 
the articles clipped, especially in the weeding out of sections 
which are without interest for residents of the Far East. 

Not all editors have been content to hand out releases of 
foreign press associations and scissored articles only. There 
has been a marked increase in the numbers of papers which 
have sent their own special correspondents to centers of news 
interest, and a heightened desire for the development of a 
good Chinese news agency with national coverage. The so- 
called Central News Agency has developed rapidly along this 
line. Unfortunately it is subsidized by the government and 
faithfully imitates the propaganda methods about which all 
Chinese, government officials included, complain so bitterly in 
the conduct of most of the foreign news agencies operating in 
this country. The Central now maintains a regular, experi- 
enced correspondent at Geneva, the first case in Chinese jour- 
nalistic history. Various newspapers at times commission con- 
suls, other diplomatic officials, and travellers abroad to file dis- 
patches and articles. 

Censorship exists universally in its most abominable form; 
the printing of anything forbidden by (or even unacceptable 
to) local authorities in each case may mean a visitation by a 
flock of police who “camp down” in the plant and prevent 
publication for as many days as the caprice of the local powers 
may consider a fitting punishment. Lesser offenses may lead to 
irritating and uncomfortable experiences for the chief editors, 
such as compulsory confinement in their homes or at a public 
police station for some days if the police can locate the of- 
fender, who usually gets warning and hides out until the irri- 
tation of the political boss has evaporated. All such acts are of 
course carried out with no due processes of law and are in fact 
in direct contravention of regulations promulgated by the na- 
tional government, in most cases. The fact that these occur- 
rences are infrequent does not obviate the more significant fact 
that staffs operate constantly in the consciousness that they can 
happen at any time. 

Despite express prohibitions, two leading vernacular papers 
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dared the possible wrath to come and secured and printed the 
facts several days in advance of official announcements in the 
biggest news break of the year — the signing of the Tangku 
Truce which ended hostilities in North China last spring. 
Nothing happened to the Ta Kung Pao in Tientsin; police in 
Peiping suppressed as much of the issue of the Peiping Wan 
Pao as they could secure and suspended it for one day. 

At the national athletic meeting in Nanking on China’s Inde- 
pendence Day, October 10th, the publicity committee required 
all correspondents to register, to carry permits with pictures 
like a passport, and to submit all copy for the committee’s 
approval before mailing or filing. I understand the require- 
ments were largely honored in the breach. Such attempted 
control is significant enough to be included here because of the 
amazing expansion of public interest in athletics. Sports news 
is being printed in ever increasing amounts; several national 
sports weeklies are flourishing. 

Four newspapermen lost their lives by violence during the 
year. One was assassinated at Nanking; the other three were 
executed by local militarists, one in Chinkiang, Ku., and two in 
Canton. In view of the circumstances surrounding these trage- 
dies, one can see little valid distinction between executions and 
assassinations. 

The press law promulgated in “Manchukuo” this year is a 
fearful and wonderful document, three columns long. It em- 
bodies all the well-known features of the Japanese laws gov- 
erning publications, plus a great deal more that presumably 
even the public and journalists of Japan would not stand for. 
It requires meticulous registration of all employees, profes- 
sional and manual; it embodies prior censorship, as copies of 
each issue must be approved by three sets of officials before 
publication; publications printed outside of the puppet state are 
admissible only if they also conform to these requirements. 
One section prohibits the publication of any material “‘likely to 
disturb public peace or order, or harmful to the activities of 
financial circles.” Wouldn’t Wall Street rejoice to have a law 
like that! 
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Japan has succeeded by threats of terrorism in extending a 
degree of censorship into parts of China over which it does not 
have military control. The Peiping Leader, owned and oper- 
ated by the bureau of intelligence of the national foreign office 
in coéperation with the central publicity bureau of the national 
government, was suspended permanently early in 1932 when 
Japanese authorities in Peiping let it be known that Japanese 
troops stationed there as legation guards would form a minia- 
ture expeditionary force, sally forth from the legation quarter, 
and raze the plant if it did not cease publication by a certain 
date. 

The writer is not able to prove the facts stated in the pre- 
ceding paragroph; they would probably be vigorously denied 
by both parties. I include them because I believe in the relia- 
bility of my sources of information. At any rate the Leader 
ceased publication; the same bureaus of the Nanking govern- 
ment resumed publication from the same premises a few 
months later under the name of the Peiping Chronicle, but with 
a British editor-in-chief and through the medium of a company 
registered under the British Legation. The gods must laugh at 
such methods being used by the Nationalists who swept like a 
typhoon up from South China to gain control of the central 
government in 1928 with one of their most vociferous and 
sincere slogans this cry, “End Foreign Privileges in China; 
Abolish Extrality.”’ 

During the integyal when Peiping would otherwise have been 
without an EnglicfMlanguage paper, the department of journal- 
ism of Yenching University published a city edition of its labo- 
ratory campus publication under the name of the Yenching 
Gazette. This department, offering the only standard college- 
grade education for the profession in China, was greatly helped 
by the presence of Dean Frank L. Martin, of Missouri, as an 
exchange professor last year. The number of students major- 
ing in journalism increased greatly during this period; forty- 
one are thus enrolled this year. 

The proprietor of the Shih Chieh Jih Pao, the Peiping 
“World,” a daily with morning and evening editions, is main- 
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taining a “school of journalism.” It is essentially a technical 
trade school, giving courses in printing, proof-reading and re- 
porting, to both men and women. An educational standard, 
roughly equivalent to graduation from. junior high school, is 
required. 

There is a steadily growing use of radio and air mail facil- 
ities by papers throughout the country. Reuters this year in- 
stalled teletype machines in several banks and other business 
offices in Shanghai to facilitate the rapid transmission of one of 
its specialties, commercial and financial news. A Chinese-made 
newspaper press, only large enough to print two pages at a 
time but selling for less than three hundred dollars, has had a 
large sale during this period when low exchange rates have so 
greatly increased the cost of the larger foreign presses in terms 
of Chinese currency. 

The American edited and owned Post and Mercury in 
Shanghai started a weekly in English several months ago called 
East, modeled closely upon Time in format and content. 

Editorial campaigns and crusades are a new feature of the 
journalistic scene in China. Dailies have been chiefly respon- 
sible for the raising of large sums for flood, famine and war 
relief, for the purchase of “patriotic airplanes,’ and so on. 
The promotion of colonization in China’s Northwest has been 
a common theme of editorial campaigns. Interest in foreign 
affairs had doubtless been the cause of the inclusion of a much 
larger number of pictures of news events abroad; a number of 
the more popular American comic strips are being used with 
Chinese translations superinscribed. 

Circulations continue to increase steadily, partly because of 
greater popular interest in news during times of crisis, but 
chiefly by reason of increases in literacy, which show no sign of 
abatement. Advertising linage also mounts; classified adver- 
tising, in particular, seems suddenly to have caught the public 
attention and favor so that an entire page of it is a common 
sight in some papers. Two local governments at least, Hong- 
kong and Canton, publish at intervals a list of papers which 
they consider to be of general circulation and in which, there- 
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fore, the insertion of notices will satisfy legal requirements for 
public notification. 

Recent years have brought about a rapid development of 
reciprocal arrangements between foreign and Chinese news 
agencies, especially, as in Japan, in the purchase by vernacular 
news agencies of the services of foreign-language agencies for 
circulation among Chinese dailies. Such arrangements have 
led to the employing of an increasing number of Chinese jour- 
nalists by foreign agencies; in at least two cities, Nanking and 
Canton, such vernacular newspapermen are bureau managers 
of the largest foreign news agency, Reuters. 

The existence of the unrecognized state of Manchukuo has 
created a fantastic postal situation with many disadvantages 
for periodicals. Anything mailed throughout Manchuria must 
have ‘“‘Manchukuo”’ stamps upon it; the International Postal 
Union, because of the general non-recognition of the state, will 
not accept matter carrying such stamps. Consequently, a num- 
ber of enterprising individuals in Mukden and Darien (where 
Japanese post offices exist on Manchurian soil) have developed 
a thriving business in the handling of mail from all over Man- 
chukuo to be re-stamped with Japanese stamps and re-mailed 
in Japanese post offices so that it can be sent into other coun- 
tries of the world. The Japanese posts alone will accept and 
transmit to points in the Japanese Empire matter carrying 
Manchukuo stamps only. 











MEASURING THE ETHICS OF AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS 


III. NEWSPAPER BIAS ON CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROVERSIES 


By Susan Kincsspury, HorNnect Hart, and Associates! 
Bryn Mawr College 


“Do you feel that the newspapers are guilty of ‘coloring the 
news,’ pandering to the interests, and not giving us ‘all the 
news that’s fit to print’?”’ This question, addressed by Profes- 
sor C. G. Dittmer to 150 summer school students at New 
York University in 1929 was answered 119 yes, 24 no, and 7 
blank. If this response is at all representative of intelligent 
opinion, newspapers are under a portentous cloud of suspicion 
and antagonism. But do all of them deserve it? Spectrum 
analysis of the press shows that no sweeping generalizations 
as to sensationalism can be made; newspapers range all the 
way from the most lurid thrill-mongers to the most socialized 
servants of citizenship. Similar differences presumably exist 
with respect to distortion of news. If so, there is a vital need 
for reliable methods of measuring the relative extent to which 
different papers color the news and pander to the interests. A 
searching examination of the literature fails to discover any 
data adequate to the purpose. To meet this need, a series of 
experiments have been made. The first relates to the measure- 
ment of distortion of news about a Congressional debate. 


THE CRUISER BILL CONTROVERSY 


In January, 1929, Senator Reed of Missouri and Senator 
Brookhart of Iowa debated the issue of preparedness versus 
internationalism. On the 29th, Brookhart made a long speech 
against a pending bill providing for the building of fifteen 

1 Associates: Romayne Row, of Burlington, Wisconsin; Jessie Bloodworth Nye, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota; Anna Holbrook Clark, of New York City; Lois Gal- 


braith, of Philadelphia; Ella Hart. For previous articles in this series, see Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY for June and September, 1933. 
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cruisers. Senator Reed, on the following day, answered 
Brookhart with denunciation of pacifists and a plea for pre- 
paredness. Brookhart immediately made a rebuttal. 

Were outstanding newspapers impartial in their handling of 
this debate? Justice in dealing with any controversy requires 
that each side be given a fair opportunity to state its case. 
This is axiomatic in our judicial system, in our ideals of sports- 
manship, in our practice of freedom of speech and of the 
press, and in our habitual conceptions of fair play. News- 
papers have given this ethical principle official recognition by 
embodying the following statement in the code of ethics 
adopted in 1923 by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors: 


Sound practice makes clear distinction between news reports and 
expressions of opinion. News reports should be free from opinion or 
bias of any kind. 


William Randolph Hearst’s personal instructions to his news- 
papers include the following injunction: 


Be fair and impartial in the news columns at least. . . . Give un- 
biased news of all creeds and parties. Try to do this in such a conspic- 
uous manner that it will be noticed and commented upon. 


No principle is more vital to American ideals — or to civil- 
ized ideals in general — than this rule of a fair hearing for 
both sides. But what is a fair hearing? Not necessarily an 
equal allotment of space to each party. In this case, news- 
papers may well have been justified in feeling that Reed’s 
speech made a better story than Brookhart’s two speeches. 
Perhaps the best working rule to define fairness in this case is 
to note the practice in a series of newspapers whose editorial 
policies ranged from advocacy of disarmament to advocacy of 
increased preparedness. The actual numbers of column inches 
given to these speakers by ten papers of widely varied edi- 
torial policies were as follows: 
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Space Space Ratio: 
Paper? Given Given Reed 

Reed Brookhart Brookhart 
New York World +i) ces 6.7 8 
New York Herald-Tribune............ 12.1 13.1 9 
Boston Transcript (Evening)........ 4.4 3.5 1.3 
Springfield Republican .................- 10.5 6.8 1.5 
gk, en 20.2 10.9 1.8 
United States Daily.....................--. 18.7 8.6 2.2 
I I cieaiihdeicsvicicttncctcencinses 17.4 7.2 2.4 

Christian Science Monitor 

I acai nitiincniaithictaniniahdats 9.9 3.3 3.0 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ............ 34.3 3.9 8.8 
New York A merican................-: ... 44.1 2.5 17.6 








Except for the Hearst-chain papers, the ratios of space 
given to the opposed sides are fairly close, ranging from .8 to 
3.0. However, the Chicago Herald-Examiner gave to Reed 
and his plea for a big navy approximately nine times as much 
space as to Brookhart, while the New York American gave the 
advocate of preparedness approximately eighteen times as 
much space as the pacifist. Except for these two papers, the 
largest allotment of space given to Reed was twenty inches; 
but the New York American gave him forty-four; except for 
the Hearst papers the smallest allotment given to Brookhart 
by a morning paper was about seven inches; yet the New York 
American gave him less than three. 

But what ratio of space between the two speakers was fair? 
Half of the papers studied gave Reed more than twice the 
space given to Brookhart and half gave him less than that. If 
we take 2.0 (the median) as the fair ratio of space, an index 
of the amount of bias shown by the various papers in handling 
this debate may be calculated by the following method. For 
papers giving Reed more than this median ratio of space, 


divi 9 Reed } H Reed 
divide each paper’s ,-Feed__ ratio by the median -,-Reed 


2 Three Scripps-Howard papers and the Baltimore Sun were also included in 
the study. All of them were strongly opposed to the bill as passed, but since 
they failed to handle the speeches of the 30th at all, they have not been 
tabulated. 
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ratio —i. e., by 2.0. We find thus that the New York Amer- 
ican gave Reed 8.8 times the ratio of space he was fairly en- 
titled to, and that the Herald-Examiner gave him 4.4 times his 
fair ratio. For papers giving Brookhart more than the median 
ratio of space, divide each paper’s Brookhart ratio by the 
median Brookhart ratio —i. e., by .5. We find thus that the 
New York World gave Brookhart 2.4 times the proportionate 
space which was accorded in the median practice. Next to the 
W orld was the Herald-Tribune; though avowedly opposed to 
Brookhart’s position on this question, it gave him 2.2 times as 
much space as the median allotment. 

If a paper devoted space to each side in exactly the median 
ratio, its quotient would be 1.0, but the bias indicated would be 
.0. In order to reduce these quotients to indexes of bias, 
therefore, it is necessary to subtract 1.0 from each of them. 
Thus derived, the degrees of bias of these ten papers in their 
treatment of this debate are as follows: 
































Index of Bias 
Paper in Favor of Reed (R) 

or Brookhart (B 

New York American a i 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ........... R. 3.4 
New York World................... B. 1.4 
Boston Transcript B. 6 
Christian Science Monitor me 
Springfield Republican -~ “# 
Boston Herald ..... a -& 
United States Daily ma: 
ee ee > an 
New York Herald-Tribune® B. 1.2 











When an index of bias derived in this way is less than 1.0, 
it is quite probable that accidental factors were responsible for 
the indicated variation from the median allotment of space. 
When the ratio is more than 3.0 the bias, even though it may 

8 Since the Herald-Tribune was strongly opposed in editorial policy to the 


position taken by Brookhart, the adequacy of the space which it alloted to him 
is creditable rather than discreditable to the paper. 
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have been accidental, is certainly culpable from the standpoint 
of impartial journalism. 

If, instead of taking the median as our standard in the 
above calculations, we should adopt the method usual in de- 
bates, and regard equality of space as being most impartial, 
the World would have a bias index of only .2, while the 
Herald-Examiner would have 7.8 and the American 16.6 
respectively. 

While the quantitative index of bias has the advantage of 
brevity and objectivity, it needs to be checked and amplified by 
qualitative analysis. Study of the headlines and news matter 
on which the indexes are based brings out in deeper perspec- 
tive and richer detail the significance of the quantitative in- 
dexes. The procedure in making the qualitative analysis is as 
follows. Each account of the controversy is analysed into 
‘fact-points,”’ or comparable units. A composite outline is 
drafted, including all of the fact-points on each side of the de- 
bate. Large sheets are ruled in parallel columns, each column 
headed with the name of one of the papers whose handling of 
the issue is to be studied. The news story from each paper is 
then clipped and the material on each fact-point is sorted out 
and pasted in the proper column, so that all of the treatments 
of a given fact-point are on the same horizontal line across the 
sheet. From these sheets both the quantitative measurements 
and the qualitative analyses can readily be made. 

Militaristic Treatment of the Debate.— The New York 
American carried a six-column headline: ‘““Reed Makes Fiery 
Plea for Cruisers.’ Half-inch capitals announced: “Senator 
Hits Pacifists in Great Speech.” Small capitals continued: 
“Says ‘Paper Treaties’ are No Safe-guard; U. S. Must Build 
an Adequate Navy.’ The second page head was: “Reed in 
Greatest Speech Asks Cruisers.” To these headlines the 
American gave 12.2 column inches. The largest allotment of 
headline space by a non-Hearst paper was 5.8 inches by the 
United States Daily; the Herald-Tribune did not mention the 
debate in its headline. 

The lead with which Hearst’s American introduced the 
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story was highly laudatory of Reed and condemnatory of 
internationalists : 


That sturdy American statesman, Senator James A. Reed, Democrat, 
of Missouri, sang his swan song in the Senate today. It was a clarion 
call to patriots to demand enactment of the cruiser bill. 

The stirring appeal of the fighting Missourian for the protection of 
America first bristled with bitter denunciation of pacifism. Interna- 
tionalism he bluntly characterized as treason and in warning of the 
folly of unpreparedness declared that paper treaties did not stop high 
explosive shells. . . . His colleagues . . . listened with rapt at- 
tention to his intense American appeal. 


Possibly with a view to keeping this idealistic picture of 
Reed unblemished by any hint of unsportsmanlike conduct on 
his part, the American omitted a paragraph of Reed’s speech 
which was carried by every other morning paper in the group 
except the United States Daily: 


In the face of expert opinion that cruisers are vital to a fleet, seven 
senators have set up contrary opinions, namely, Rear Admiral Brook- 
hart, Major General Brookhart, Chief of Staff Brookhart, Chief of the 
Air Service Brookhart, General Opinion of Mankind Brookhart, Gen- 
eral Voice of the World Brookhart and Custodian of the Universe 
Brookhart. 


More fully than any other paper, Hearst’s American car- 
ried such passages of Reed’s speech as the following: 


These representatives should never lose sight of the fact that by pre- 
serving this Republic they will perform the greatest possible service to 
mankind the world over, for the star of American liberty has been the 
light which guided the people of the earth from the night of darkness 
into the dawn of liberty. 

The first duty of this body is to protect America, to make certain 
that we are safe and to close our ears to the whimperings and whinings 
of that class of people who too often led us into blunders. 

To my mind the lowest form of animal life is the citizen of any 
country who thinks more of internationalism than he does of nation- 
alism. 

The general opinion of mankind . . . is not to be ascertained by 
the dreams of enthusiasts, by the propaganda of pacifists or by the trea- 
son of internationalists. 
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The man who would cry down the patriotism of his country, the love 
and disposition of a man to die for his land, is not worthy to live a min- 
ute under the flag! 

With withering scorn, he turned on the white-livered men who, back 
in 1912, said there would be no more war. 


To Brookhart’s part in the debate, the American gave so 
little space that its quotations from him may be reproduced in 
full. On January 30 the following paragraph covered the first 
speech: 


Senator Brookhart (R.), of Iowa, led the debate for the elimination 
of the time clause in the Senate today, but said he would not vote for 
the cruisers even if it is stricken out. He criticized regular Republicans 
for opposing the President and President-elect on the feature. 


The total report in the American of Brookhart’s side of the 
debate on January 31 was as follows: 


When Brookhart interrupted to say Napoleon died a prisoner on the 
Island of St. Helena, Reed retorted: 
A GREAT SPEECH 
Even Senator Smith W. Brookhart, Republican, of Iowa, Reed’s 
antagonist in the debate, who proudly announced himself a pacifist, in 
tribute said it was the greatest speech that will ever be delivered here 
by the school of the old order of things. 


The degree to which the above use of Brookhart’s opening 
remarks distorts their true significance becomes evident when 
we compile what he said as reported in accounts in the Boston 
Transcript, Boston Herald, Christian Science Monitor, New 
York Times, New York World, Springf.cld Republican and 
United States Daily. He really opened his address somewhat 
as follows: 


We have just listened to the greatest speech that will ever be deliv- 
ered from the school of the old order of things — the school that starts 
with cannibalism. I believe we can get away from cannibalism. I be- 
lieve we can get away from this period of revenge and punishment. I 
believe there is something stronger in human nature than organized 
murder. 
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The American’s clause: “Brookhart . . . who proudly 
announced himself a pacifist,” should be compared with what 
Brookhart really said on this point, as reported by other 
papers. 


If war were declared tomorrow I would resign and enlist. . . . I 
have volunteered three times in the service of my country, and I am not 
ashamed to stand up in the Senate and say I am a pacifist. I hate war. 
But we cannot abolish war if we build on the old order of things. 


From the above facts it seems fair to conclude that the 
American’s treatment of the debate, with the exception of the 
paragraph published on Brookhart’s first speech the day pre- 
vious, appears to have been deliberately constructed to the end 
of glorifying jingoistic militarism and twisting Brookhart’s re- 
marks so as to malign him and enhance his opponent. 

While the Chicago Herald-Examiner had headlines even 
more biased and inflammatory than those of the American, it 
showed decidedly less prejudice in its apportionment of space 
than did its confrére. The explanation may lie in the fact that 
while the American printed a dispatch by Fraser Edwards, 
Universal Service Staff Correspondent, the Herald-Examiner 
utilized the Associated Press dispatch. Since this same dis- 
patch served as the basis for the story in the less militaristic 
Boston Herald, and in the internationally inclined Springfield 
Republican, there is an opportunity here to study the effects of 
diverse editorial policies upon the treatment of a syndicated 
story. 


EDITORIAL BIAS IN HANDLING AN A. P. DISPATCH 


Individual reactions by the various papers to the common dis- 
patch may be found in the headlines. The Herald-Examiner 
used this six-column streamer: “Reed Calls Anti-Cruiser Fight 
Treason”; the rest of the headline was: ‘Peace Treaties No 
Match for Bullets, Senator Reed Warns — Close Ears to 
Whinings and Build: U. S. Warned — ‘Internationalists’ Jeop- 
ardize Nation, Declares Senator; Finds No Comfort in Treaty 
— Brookhart Hailed with Irony as ‘Iowa Admiral’; Armed 
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Comp of Europe Described.” This display covered 13.7 col- 
umn inches. The Boston Herald used only 4.1 inches in the 
following headlines: “Reed in Plea for Big Navy — Mis- 
sourian Hits Brookhart as ‘Admiral’ and ‘Custodian of Uni- 
verse’; Forgot Mussolini, Is lowan’s Retort.’ The Spring- 
field Republican, using 4.3 inches in headlines, described Reed’s 
speech with an unfavorable adjective and gave Brookhart’s 
real position some prominence: “Reed Bombards Cruisers’ 
Foes in Caustic Speech — Fiery Missourian, Near End of 
Senate Career, Warns Against ‘Pacifists’ — Heaps Sarcasm on 
Senator Brookhart — Democrat Calls Him ‘Iowa Admiral’ — 
Former Replies with Plea for Abolition of ‘Organized Mur- 
der.’ ” 

Omissions from the Associated Press story by each of the. 
papers should be noted. The following paragraphs appeared 
in the Herald-Examiner but were cut out by the Boston Herald 
and the Springfield Republican: 


I have heard this siren song before. I heard it in 1922, and I heard | 
it in 1914. There were some professors — there were some anemic, I 
would almost say white-livered, men going about this country singing 
“T didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier.” They seemed to imagine that 
because Dr. Bryan and some others had negotiated some treaties the end 
of all wars had come. 


WAR DEAD RECALLED 

Of course our mothers didn’t raise their boys to be soldiers, but they 
didn’t raise them to be poltroons and cowards. Over yonder in France 
and in the soil of our beloved country rest tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys whose blood ought to be visited upon the heads of those who 
would not permit this country to defend itself. . 

He contended that every nation with naval strength had worked on 
plans to sink the American battle fleet. 


The following paragraphs appeared in both the Herald- 
Examiner and the Boston Herald, but were not used by the 
Republican: 


He insisted that lack of preparation had cost the lives of thousands of 
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soldiers in the world war and declared that Gen. Pershing had sent a 
telegram back to this country saying that: 

“Tf equipment doesn’t come soon the American army will cease to be 
a fighting force.” . . . 

Reed did not confine his remarks of other world powers to England. 
He took up each in turn, citing their military preparations, but prefaced 
his declarations with the statement that he was not antagonistic to any 
power. However, he gave particular attention to Great Britain’s rdéle in 
the Washington naval armaments conference in 1922. 


DEPRIVED OF RIGHTS* 


“What happened then?” he asked. “We agreed to destroy $600,000,- 
000 worth of the finest fighting craft ever conceived by the brains of 
engineers. They sank obsolete ships. 

“Then we came to examine the document. We found they had de- 
prived us of the right to fortify our own holdings. And then we found 
that these people who wanted to love us — hands across the sea, arms 
around the neck — were building cruisers all the time. 

“How many times must we learn this lesson? 

“Tell me why the Bermuda Islands should be fortified. Whom is 
England arming against? I do not say she intends to make war on us, 
but I do contend that her statesmen are wise enough to prepare for 
every eventuality.” 


In the above instances, the papers opposed to the addi- 
tional cruisers were cutting out sections of the speech of the 
big navy advocate. But in the report of Brookhart’s pacifistic 
speech, it is the Herald-Examiner which omits sections printed 
by the Boston Herald and the Springfield Republican. After 
giving the string of ironical titles applied to Brookhart by 
Reed, the Associated Press dispatch continued: 


The Iowan, who spent yesterday assailing the cruiser bill, smilingly 
arose amid laughter to declare that the senator did not say “anything of 
Mussolini Brookhart.” 

“No,” replied Reed. “I love the Senator and I am dealing with him 
just as gently as possible.” 


The Hearst paper omitted this bit of repartee. It also cut 


4 This line appeared only in the Examiner. 
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out the following passages from the account of Brookhart’s 
speech : 


“But I believe that we can get away fronr this period of revenge and 
punishment,” he continued. “I believe there is something greater than 
organized murder. There is more imagination in this thing called prepa- 
ration for war than in all the pacifism in the world.” 

He recited his own grievances with the army and said he had been 
“black-listed” by a patriotic society. He belittled the army schools and 
their methods of training before the war. He argued that men who 
spent 20 years preparing for wars by fighting imaginary battles were 
unfit to exercise common sense when wars did come and told the Senate 
that if war were declared tomorrow he would resign and enlist. 

As he finished he professed the “love of a son for a father” for 
Senator Reed. 


These three papers, then, using the same Associated Press 
dispatch, each cut down those sections of the report which ran 
counter to its own editorial policies, and each headlined the 
story in accordance with its own viewpoint. 


IMPARTIAL TREATMENTS OF THE CONTROVERSY 


By way of contrast with the extreme distortion practiced by 
these members of the Hearst chain, the treatment of the debate 
by the New York Herald-Tribune gave evidence of a notable de- 
gree of journalistic impartiality. Only the New York World, 
with its pronounced opposition to the time clause, gave Brook- 
hart a more favorable space ratio than the Herald-Tribune 
gave. Due perhaps to its policy of reporting congressional de- 
bates rather fully, it gave the most adequate summary of Brook- 
hart’s speech of January 29, to which Reed was replying on 
the 30th. Instead of the above-quoted 1.2 inch paragraph in 
the Associated Press dispatch, beginning: “‘He recited his own 
grievances with the army . . . ,” the Herald-Tribune de- 
voted 3.5 inches to a statement of Brookhart’s criticisms of the 
army, beginning: 


Senator Brookhart told of his own experience in the World War as 
instructor in rifle practice. The Iowa Senator, for years before the war, 
as a National Guardsman, was one of the leading rifle experts of the 
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1 ue 
b a country. He declared that the military preparedness that “‘the great 
P 7 Senator from Missouri now sets up as almost divine,” was a fiction. 

"i 8 The Herald-Tribune left out Brookhart’s impassioned plea 


a for eliminating ‘organized murder,” and it also cut to a mini- 
f mum the impassioned oratory of Senator Reed. Its apparent 
mf endeavor was to seize upon the significant facts on both sides, 

Bs i and present them without emotional warping or coloration. 

A The Herald-Tribune’s efficiency in getting the facts impar- 
tially before the public was indicated by another episode con- 


a nected with the Cruiser Bill controversy. On the morning of 
‘3 : January 27, 1929, in the first column of the first page of its 
rf + main news section, the Herald-Tribune carried the headline: 
4 “Senate Belief Hoover Wants Cruisers by ’31 Aids Bill.” 
* : Later on that day, Representative Britten made a statement 
7 that Hoover in an interview with him had given the impres- 
x eet sion that he favored a navy second to none, and that Britten 
ee was sure the time limit would be pleasing to Hoover. This 
Se story was featured on January 28th, not only by the New York 
A ad American and the Chicago Herald-Examiner, but also by the 
abe New York Times, the World, and the Springfield Republican. 

’ No statement from Hoover was published by any of these 


*. Hd morning papers on the 28th; but, in spite of the fact that Brit- 
ten’s statement confirmed its featured story of the previous 
day and supported the policy which it was vigorously defend- 
ing editorially, the Herald-Tribune secured a denial from 
F Hoover’s headquarters in Miami on the 27th, and, instead of 
: headlining Hoover’s alleged support of a larger navy, used 
the head: “Britten Stirs Controversy Over Hoover Stand on 
Navy.” Thus the advocate of preparedness scooped its oppo- 





1 

fia nents in publishing the truth unfavorable to its own stand. It 
me is such achievements which justify the belief that the better 
Be papers of the country are putting their ethical ideals into 
¥ Pie practice. 

Bt en The New York Times also handled the Reed-Brookhart de- 
a aed bate with distinguished impartiality and with emphasis on ob- 
he bate guished impartiality and with emphasis on ol 
6 aS jective facts rather than on sensationalism. The headlines in 
a wa the Times were the most impartial in space allotment of any 
Bi fi 
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studied: ““Reed and Brookhart Clash on Cruisers — Insists 
Europe Is Arming — Reed Says Plans Are Being Made to 
Sink American Ships and Bomb cities — Brookhart Is a Paci- 
fist — He Is Not Ashamed to Admit That He Is One, the 
Iowan Tells the Senate.”” In the body of the story, the Times 
reported Reed’s statistical statements more fully than any other 
paper except the United States Daily, and gave a more ade- 
quate sampling of the various sections of the speeches than any 
other paper. 

The New York World’s brief headline was the only one to 
give more attention to Brookhart than to Reed: “Reed and 
Brookhart in Bitter Debate on Cruisers, With Iowan Fighting 
Bill.” Its lead referred to the ‘‘unequal combat” as “‘an ora- 
torical duel between the master of forensics, Reed of Missouri, 
and the ardent but unskilled Brookhart of Iowa.” The main 
story devoted 1.7 inches to the passage about the anemic men 
singing “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Soldier” and 1.9 
inches to the passage about ‘‘Custodian of the Universal Con- 
science Brookhart’’; the rest of Reed’s speech was boiled down 
to 1.2 column inches as follows: 


He insisted that lack of preparation had cost the lives of thousands of 


soldiers in the World War. 


PAINTS HORRORS OF WAR 
Alternately solemn, grim, then ironical, scornful, Reed painted the 
horrors of war, the futility of treaties of comity, the unchanging nature 
of mankind, America’s disadvantage on the seas, the indignities she suf- 
fered in the last war. 


Having thus cut down Reed’s speech to a little more than 
half the smallest space given by any other evening paper in 
the group, the World proceeded to report Brookhart’s reply 
almost as fully as it appeared anywhere. 


QUOTATION MARKS MISUSED 


The carelessness with which newspapers use quotation marks 
is suggested by the following arrangement in parallel lines of 
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words represented by various papers as direct quotations from 
Brookhart’s opening remarks: 


YAPWNE NUPWNe NAWNo 


Pr *PH = 


N= 


New York World: “You have just listened to a great 
New York Times: “We have listened to the greatest 
Associated Press: * one of the greatest 
United States Daily: ‘We have just listened to the greatest 
New York American: “the greatest 
speech. . . . by an exponent 
speech. ever made by 

speech that will ever be delivered from the school 
speech that will ever be delivered here by the school 
of the old school of 


the old order of things— by the school which starts with 
of the old order of things.” 
of the old order of things, that starts with 
of the older order of things.” 


cannibalism.” “I believe We can get away from 

cannibalism.” We can get away from this 
“But I believe that we can get away from the 

cannibalism.” 


cannibalism. I believe there is something 
cannibalism of the past. There is something 
period of revenge and punishment. I believe there is something 


greater in human nature than organized murder.” 
in human nature stronger than organized murder.” 
greater than organized murder.” 


THE TARIFF CONTROVERSY 


While the technique used in studying the Cruiser Bill de- 


bate is applied therein to pacifistic-preparedistic distortion, the 
method is equally applicable to the study of partiality pro- 
duced by wet-dry, capitalist-labor, white-negro, Protestant- 
Catholic, Democratic-Republican, or other warping social ten- 
sions. In order to demonstrate the use of this index in an- 
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other field the remainder of this chapter analyses the handling 
of partisan tariff statements by fourteen newspapers. 

Charges and counter-charges about the tariff came to a crisis 
in the daily papers of July 10 and 11, 1929. On July 10, 
through the Democratic national committee, Senator Harrison 
(D) of Mississippi issued a statement to the following effect: 
that protests from foreign nations were piling up against the 
higher rates proposed in the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill; that 
never in the history of American tariff making had foreign re- 
sentment been so deep and so universal; that the whole world 
was becoming angered at us and was planning reprisal and 
boycotts. He intimated that the truth about these protests 
had been suppressed by the State Department and by Senator 
Smoot, and he announced his intention to force full publicity. 

Senator Smoot (R) retorted that “‘all this furore raised by 
the Democrats over the tariff is politics pure and simple.’”’ He 
declared that the protests were not as numerous as on pre- 
vious occasions, and were mild in comparison with those re- 
ceived at other times. The Democrats, he insisted, had mis- 
represented the facts. Moreover, they themselves were urging 
higher rates on agricultural products, and yet many of the 
protests are against such increases. Since requests had been 
made, Smoot said that to any Senator, Member of Congress, 
or press representative who called at his office, the privilege of 
examining the protests would be granted. He also issued a 
summary of them for publication. 

“Sham and pretense!” retorted Senator Harrison. “The 
Senator’s inconsistencies are revealed by his own statements. 

The memorandum furnished the press by Senator 
Smoot’s office is brief and inadequate and does not give the 
real substance of the protests.” 

To meet the reprisals threatened by the protesting coun- 
tries, Chairman Marvin (R), of the Tariff Board, suggested 
an amendment to the bill empowering the president to impose 
a temporary embargo against the goods of any country dis- 
criminating against the United States. Democrats pounced 
upon this idea. ‘“Impractical, inopportune and undiplomatic!”’ 
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said Senator Thomas of Oklahoma; “neither wise nor neces- 
sary,’ added Senator King of Utah; and “tariff gone mad,” 
commented Senator Connally, of Texas. These democratic at- 
tacks were reinforced by the People’s Legislative Service, 
which declared that the “old guard” members of the Senate 
finance committee were discriminating against witnesses seek- 
ing lower tariff rates. 

But pro-tariff as well as anti-tariff partisans were repre- 
sented in the papers of the 11th. The American Tariff League 
sent a cablegram to Julius Barnes, quoting President Hoover 
to the effect that 65 percent of imports into this country enter 
free of duty. Also Representative Hawley told the people of 
Salem, Oregon, that the tariff bill would be an aid to the 
farmers. 

This series of opposing statements offers an admirable op- 
portunity to test the impartiality or the bias of the papers in 
handling the tariff news of these two days. The apportionment 
of news space to the controversial statements of the two sides 
by certain outstanding papers, and the indexes of bias, calcu- 
lated by the same method used in the Cruiser Bill study, are as 
follows: 








Ratio Index of Bias 
Anti in Favor of 
Pro Low (L) or 





Paper Column Inches High (H) 
Pro-Tariff Anti-Tariff Tariff 
Atlanta Constitution ............ 0 9.4 0.0 Entirely L 
Baltimore Sun ............-.-------- 4.7 21.1 4.5 L 22 
Chicago Herald-Examiner-.... 2.4 8.2 3.4 L 1.4 
Springfield Republican ........ 8.2 21.6 2.6 L 9 
Boston Transcript .............--. Pr 5.0 2.3 L 6 
Minneapolis Journal ............ -.4 3.2 as L 6 
New York American............ 3.9 5.4 1.4 L 20 
Pro 
Anti 
New York Herald-Tribune.. 12.7 16.0 8 H 
New York World................ 8.4 9.1 0 H .1 
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New York Times ................ 19.1 19.6 1.0 mn @ 
Washington Post .................. 3.7 2.5 85 ee 
Morning Oregonian ............ 11.9 7.7 1.5 H 9 
Cleveland Plain Dealer........ 12.2 6.5 1.9 H 1.4 
United States Daily -........... 11.0 5.0 2.2 H 18 








In addition to the above, analyses were made of the New 
York Sun, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, New Orleans Time-Pica- 
yune, Detroit Free Press, Chicago Tribune, and Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, but none of these gave as much as 4.0 column 
inches of news space to the controversial statements, so that 
valid ratios could not be calculated. 

A qualitative analysis of the news materials and headlines 
on which the above quantitative indexes are based makes 
clearer their significance as measures of partiality in treatment 
of public issues. 

The Atlanta Constitution, on these two days, represented 
the extreme of anti-tariff bias. In a front page article, it gave 
Senator Thomas’ attack on the Marvin plan for embargoes as 
fully as it appeared in any of the papers studied, but devoted 
no space at all to any of the pro-tariff statements. It quoted 
Senator Thomas as saying that if Chairman Marvin had pub- 
lished a tariff amendment “‘as an answer to the almost univer- 
sal complaint of our foreign neighbors,” another federal bu- 
reau was needed to keep the activities of bureaucratic chief- 
tains confined to their own reservations. 


A more impractical, inopportune and undiplomatic suggestion could 
scarcely have been made. . . . The insaneness of the Marvin sug- 
gestion is demonstrated by the question: “What would happen to the 
cotton, oil, automobile and machinery industries if a trade war is de- 
clared and waged against us?” 


The statement, as quoted by the Constitution, then proceeded 
to a 3.8 inch discussion of that question. The article was intro- 
duced by a paragraph stating that Senator Harrison had 
forced Senator Smoot to reveal the tariff protests from foreign 
countries, but Smoot’s side of the argument was totally 
excluded. 
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The Baltimore Sun was second in anti-tariff bias. To Har- 
rison’s warning against the tariff menace to our world trade 
the Sun gave 12.1 inches—more than any other paper 
studied. Smoot’s side of the argument, which occupied 11.0 
inches in the United States Daily, was compressed to 1.2 
inches in the Sun. Indeed, it gave to Harrison’s “sham and 
pretense” rebuttal more space than it gave to Smoot’s entire 
defence. 

The Sun also carried a rather inadequate and antagonistic 
3.5 inch summary of the American Tariff League’s cable to 
Barnes. It stated that the League “took cognizance of the un- 
favorable reaction manifested at the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in Amsterdam” and that it 
asked Barnes “to clear up ‘this misunderstanding.’” Follow- 
ing this concession, the Sun devoted 7.3 inches to the Demo- 
cratic attack upon Marvin’s suggestion. 

Next to the Baltimore Sun in the anti-tariff bias was the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, though its treatment was too brief 
to make the ratio very reliable. Although Smoot had pointed 
out that Harrison’s claim of thirty-eight protesting countries 
was a mistake, and although other papers carried the corrected 
number in their headlines for January 11, the Herald-Exam- 
iner reiterated the error in its main headline of the tariff story 
on the 11th: “38 Countries Fight Tariff Says Harrison.” 

The treatment of the Marvin suggestions for an embargo, 
as given in the impartial and pro-tariff press, contrasts mark- 
edly with that given in the intensely anti-tariff papers. The 
New York Herald-Tribune introduced the subject with the 
statement that ‘committee members today indicated much in- 
terest in an amendment worked out by Chairman Marvin of 
the Tariff Board. . . .” It then summarized arguments 
against the amendment by Senator King of Utah (D) and 
quoted Senator Connally of Texas (D) as saying that the pro- 
posal was “‘tariff gone mad.”’ The pro-tariff papers examined 
ignored the subject entirely. 

The New York World gave more than twice as much space 
to Senator Harrison as to Senator Smoot. It was by far the 
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most emphatic of the papers studied in its featuring of charges 
that Smoot and the Department of State had been suppressing 
the protests and had only given them out when “prodded by 
Democratic criticisms” and after Smoot “had received an ulti- 
matum from Senator Harrison.” The charge of suppression 
was, however, printed more briefly in eight others of the pa- 
pers studied. The World’s readiness to give both sides was 
indicated by its 4.1 inch presentation of the pro-tariff cable to 
Barnes. 

The New York Times devoted slightly more than the me- 
dian ratio of space to high-tariff partisan statements, but it 
also published by far the fullest summaries of the individual 
protests, totalling nearly seventy column inches of space. Ap- 
plying the ethical principle that errors given news prominence 
should receive prominent correction, the Times for the 11th 
carried the sub-head line: ‘25, Not 38, Countries are Listed.” 
For all-around adequacy of presentation, both of the tariff 
controversy and of the cruiser bill debate, the Times stands at 
the top of the list, with the Herald-Tribune as a distinguished 
second. 

The Morning Oregonian allotted three times as much space 
to Senator Harrison’s side as it gave to Senator Smoot’s in 
their controversy. Its freedom from any extreme anti-tariff 
bias may, however, be judged from the fact that it followed 
the Harrison-Smoot story by a 9.6 inch account of Hawley’s 
speech in favor of the tariff. 

The relatively high pro-tariff bias index of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer is due chiefly to the fact that it gave 9.5 column 
inches to the American Tariff League cablegram to Barnes. It 
omitted completely, however, the attacks on the Marvin plan. 

The United States Daily has a motto, “All the facts, no 
opinion,” and it prints what it receives from official sources 
only. However, its index of bias in this issue was third high- 
est in the group of papers studied. To Senator Smoot’s state- 
ments and their elaboration it gave the largest amount of space 
noted in any of these papers — 11.0 column inches. Senator 
Harrison’s statement, which appeared in other papers of July 
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10, was completely omitted, and so were the Democratic at- 
tacks on the Marvin plan. But Harrison’s “sham and pre- 
tense’ statement was given as fully as in any paper examined. 

Intensive analyses of controversial situations, like the de- 
bates on the cruiser bill and the tariff discussed in the present 
chapter, shed considerable light upon the bias in news selection 
of papers whose partisanship is most extreme. Yet no single 
study of this sort can be taken as final evidence. There is far 
too much of accident in the headlong speed with which the 
modern newspaper is gotten out to trust results from any single 
episode. The New York American in the cruiser bill analysis 
showed the most extreme index of bias; on the tariff its index 
is zero. Yet the following excerpts from the news columns of 
the American for July 10 hardly seem to indicate an impartial 
stand: 


Day by day, evidence is piling up that the country is opposed to an- 
other tariff “grab” at this time. The strategy of the “old guard” there- 
fore is to put through the tariff bill as quickly as possible. . . . The 
announcement by Smoot that he favors reducing the tariff on automo- 
biles was interpreted as a “gesture” by the “arch protectionist” of the 
Senate to offset the charge that the Hawley bill will raise rates upward 
only. (P. 3, col. 8.) 


The index of the New York American was pulled down by 
the apparently accidental fact that Senator Harrison’s state- 
ment did not get into its July 10th number — at least not into 
the late city herein analysed. If it had carried the Harrison 
statement as fully as did the Chicago Herald-Examiner, the 
indexes of the two papers would have been practically 
identical. 

The chance element (which may thus falsify the results of 
intensive analyses of individual episodes in papers giving them 
little total space) could be eliminated if a sufficient number of 
episodes were studied and the indexes for each paper aver- 
aged. This needs to be done, and it is hoped that students of 
sociology and journalism will build up increasingly reliable in- 
dexes of the news bias of various papers by applying this 
technique extensively. 
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CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Curb on Press Aim of Madrid Meeting. E&P 66:23 p6, Oct. 21. 
Agreement among foreign offices sought restricting writers to news “compa- 

tible with interests” of countries. 

—— Death Penalty in Press War Stirs Germany. Newsdom 4:41 pl, Oct. 7. 

—— Hitler’s Iron Press Muzzle is Attacked by Kaltenborn. Newsdom 4:38 pl, 
Sept. 16. 

—— Madrid Parley Peril to Press UP Aide Says. Newsdom 4:44 pl, Oct. 28. 

—— Nazi Instructions to Press Cited. E&P 66:18 p37, Sept. 23. 

—— Mowrer Quits Germany; Says Nazis Wouldn’t Guarantee His Safety. E&P 
66:17 p9, Sept. 9. 

—— Picture Censorship Left to A.P. Editors. E&P 66:24 p13, Oct. 28. 

—— Soviet Expels Four German Writers. E&P 66:20 p22, Sept. 30. 

—— The German Press. The American Press 52:1 pi2, Oct. 
The Nazis, with “the most modern journalistic statute in the world,” have 
completely muzzled the German press. 

—— The Wrecked Newspapers of Germany. Publishers Service Magazine 4:18 
p3, Sept. 21. 
In Germany “the Bill of Rights is a dead letter, along with a free press.” 

Brandenburg, George A. Mowrer Denies “False Reporting” Caused Departure 
From Berlin. EUP 66:19 p16, Sept. 23 
Chicago Daily News correspondent warned that he was no longer safe in 
Germany. 

Manning, George H. Letter Service Writers Excluded From NRA Press Con- 
ferences. E&P 66:23 p10, Oct. 21. ‘ 


CIRCULATION 


Abbot, Willis J. London Newspapers. The American Press 51:12 p16, Sept. 
A discussion of the scramble for circulation in London. 

Anonymous. A.N.P.A. Bulletin Warns Against Making Circulation Guarantees. 
Publishers Service Magazine 4:16 p13, Aug. 17. 

—— Traffic Audit Bureau Created. Publishers Service Magazine 4:15 p19, 
Aug. 3. 

Gerald, J. Edward. Building the Barricade Against Circulation Losses. The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:35 p5, Sept. 2. 
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Gessell, Frank A. The Case for Insurance. National Printer Journalist 51:8 


p40, Aug. 
COMMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Crawford, Bruce. Country Editor. The New Republic 76:982 pi79, Sept. 27. 
A breezy account of some of the country editor’s perplexities, especially in 
time of depression. 

Dean, Edwin W. Before You Buy a Paper. The Quill 21:10 p4, Oct. 

Flint, Lucius S. Readers Like First Page. The American Press 51:11 Aug. 
Material obtained in a reader survey of a Colorado weekly. 

Frost, Vernon R. Editor Gives Reaction On Tabloid. The Washington News- 
paper 18:12 p3, Sept. 

Discussion of tabloid advantages for weekly field. 

Mahoney, Tom. Success and Fame in a Small Town. The Quill 21:8 p8, Aug. 
The story of William Allen White. 

Schori, Ward K. The Tabloid Newspaper in the Country WeeklyField. Na- 
tional Printer Journalist, 51:9 p16, Sept. 

White, E. L. C. Small-Town Papers Face Adjustments. The Quill 21:8 p5, 
Aug. 

EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Stern-Rubarth, Edgar. A Holy Mission. The American Press 51:11 p5, Aug. 
Excerpts from an address by the former assistant manager of the Wolff Tel- 
egraph Bureau of Berlin, before the Norman Wait Harris Foundation In- 
stitute of Chicago. “The modern trend of American journalism emphasizes 
the responsibility of the press towards history, towards the morals of the 
human race, and towards international life.” 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Journalism Must Not Lower Its Standards. The 
American Press 52:1 pi, Oct. 


EpIToRIAL METHODS 


Anonymous. Press Asked to Unite Against Crime. E&P 66:12 p12, Aug. 5. 
Malcolm Bingay of Detroit Free Press believes the “yellow” press is guilty 
of glorifying the criminal. 
Press Praised For Improving News of Courts. Newsdom 4:35 p3, Aug. 26. 
The Press And Kidnapping. Publishers Service Magazine 4:19 p6, Oct. 5. 
Harrison, Walter M. Editors Scores Dailies’ ‘Gag’ in Kidnappings. Newsdom 
4:38 pl, Sept. 16. 
Finds papers abetting greatest criminal racket in U. S. history. 
Stern, J. David. The Renaissance of the Editorial Page. Literary Digest 116:9 
p9, Aug. 26. 
Many newspapers failed to show courage in the days of prosperity by pub- 
lishing liberal-minded editorials. 
Vorpe, William G. Defends Press in Treatment of Crime News. Newsdom 
4:34 p2, Aug. 19. 








EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Too Many Graduates? The Matrix 19:1 p4, Aug. 
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To those who have been following the development of the teaching of jour- 
nalism for a quarter of a century or more there seems much less cause for 
alarm in the matter of an over-supply of journalism graduates than to some 
persons who have a shorter perspective. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Depression Graduates. Part III, National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:9 p46, Sept. 

—— More Depression Graduates. National Printer Journalist 51:8 p52, Aug. 


HIsToRY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. Boss Lord of the Sun. The American Press 51:11 p3, 

Aug. i 
Anonymous. A Titan of Journalism Passes. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:33 

p4, Aug. 19. 

Dramatic moments in the life of Chester S, Lord of the old New York Sun. 
—— Chester Lord, Famed Sun M. E., Dies at 83. E&P 66:12 pl4, Aug. 5. 
— C. L. Knight, Crusading Editor, Dies. E&P 66:20 pil, Sept. 30. 

Akron Beacon Journal Publisher succumbs. 

—— Elbert H. Baker Dies in Cleveland. E&P 66:20 p7, Sept. 30. 

Chairman of Plain Dealer Publishing Company. 

—— Makers, as Well as Recorders, of History. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:31 

p4, Aug. 5. 

The phrase, “Brain Trust,” was coined by a newspaper reporter. Other 

phrases which have been used as symbols. 
—— Memorial Plaque to Melville Stone, Famous A. P. Manager, Dedicated at 

His Birthplace. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:37 pi, Sept. 16. 

—— Name Five More for Buckeye Hall of Fame. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
68:35 pl, Sept. 2. 

New York Sun Celebrates Its Hundredth Anniversary. The Linotype News 
12:2 pl, Sept. 

—— New York Sun Celebrates 100th Year. E&P 66:16 p7, Sept. 2. 

—— Ring Lardner Dies After Long Illness. E&P 66:20 p55, Sept. 30. 

—— Tching-pao of Peking, China, Is the Oldest Daily Paper in World; Dates 

From 750 A. D. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:40 pl, Oct. 7. 

—— “Who’s Who” of “Press Veterans of ’93” Is a Galaxy of Notables in Many 

Fields. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:35 pi, Sept. 2. 

Veteran newspaper workers who have covered the World’s Columbian ex- 

position in 1893, have reunion at the Century of Progress. A roster of 

those eligible for the meeting. An account of their achievements. 
McMurtrie, Douglas C. The First Printing in North Dakota. National Printer 

Journalist 51:9 p18, Sept. 

Myers, J. D. Dean of Newspaper Men Succumbs. National Printer Journalist 

51:9 p51, Sept. 

Thomas Rees, 83, publisher of Springfield, Illinois, State Register for 52 

years, died September 8. 

MacWethy, Lou D. Making Local History Pay. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 

68:39 p5, Sept. 30. 

How the local newspaper can contribute to the preservation of local history. 
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Wood, Ellery. A Journalist of the Wild West. The American Press 51:11 p10, 
Aug. 
An account of the life of Omer K. Benedict, pioneer Oklahoma newspaper 
man. 

—— America’s First Printing Press. The American Press 51:12 p8, Sept. 

The story of the Stephen Daye press, which has an authentic history of 295 
years in America, and which was in active use for upward of 200 years. 
Woolf, S. J. Arthur Brisbane; Fifty Years in Journalism. Literary Digest 

116:17 p28, Oct. 21. 
No new facts on the work of this editor. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. $5,000,000 Libel Suit Dismissed by Judge. E&P 66:22 p13, Oct. 14. 
Court sustains Kansas City Star’s demurrer in action brought by Dr. Brink- 
ley, goat gland specialist. 

—— Wichita Beacon, Publishers and Department Store Indicated. E&P 66:24 
p8, Oct. 28. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Bitter Newspaper Fight in Wichita, Kansas. Publishers Service 

Magazine 4:17 p3, Sept. 7. 
Eagle and Beacon attack each other as Hinkel’s department store files $250,- 
000 damage suit against Eagle alleging “defamation of character, practice 
of intimidation, threats and coercion ;” Eagle sues Hinkel’s for unpaid adver- 
tising account and devotes full page to photographs of crowdless store in 
an effort to prove store’s four-day sale a failure. 

—— Shot That Tested Editors’ Nerves. Literary Digest 116:7 p39, Aug. 12. 
The night when Theodore Roosevelt was struck by an assassin’s bullet had 
few rivals for excitement in editorial offices. 

—— St. Paul News is Sold But Will Continue. E&P 66:17 p8, Sept. 9. 

—— Syndicating the Brain Trust. Publishers Service Magazine 4:18 p1, Sept. 
21. 

Are public officials justified in selling governmental facts at any time? 

—— U. S. Control of Wire Rates Suggested. E&P 66:24 p6, Oct. 28. 

Baker, Harvel. How to Conduct a Survey. The American Press 52:1 p10, Oct. 
Suggestions for questions to be included in newspaper surveys, especially 
those in metropolitan field. 

Case, Charles Z. Film Files Would Outlast Newsprint. E&P 66:24 plIII, Oct. 
28. 

Essary, J. F. Democracy and the Press. Annals of the American Academy Vol. 
169 p110, Sept. 

With all its faults, the American press is a free agency and is not dominated 
and cannot be dominated by any combination of interests. There cannot be 
such a thing as a “press conspiracy”. There is no known means whereby 
any great number of newspapers can be lined up for or against a great cause 
or program of action. Yet most influential papers accepted the Coolidge 
regime and its policies without criticism of them. The Coolidge and Mel- 
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lon plan of tax reduction produced a “Coolidge press.” Today much of the 
press support of President Roosevelt is blind and unreasoned. 
Grant, Gordon. Before The Camera Came. The American Press 51:11 p8, Aug. 
Famous painter of “Old Ironsides” writes of the old days of newspaper art. 
Hills, Lee. Federal Judge Aided Newspapers in Publicizing Urschel Trial. 
E&P 66:22 p10, Oct. 14. 
Miller, Max. After I Covered the Waterfront. The Quill 21:10 p3, Oct. 
Morgan, Anne. The Goodwill Factor in Foreign News. The American Press 
51:11 p2, Aug. 
An internationalist pleads for better interpretation of European affairs for 
American readers. 
Resnick, David. Labor News Takes the Spotlight. E&P 66:22 p7, Oct. 14. 
Watson, Elmo Scott. Room S-209 at A Century of Progress Is the Journalistic 
Crossroads of the World. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:33, pi, Aug. 19. 


News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Allen, Devere. News for Peace; Nofrontier News Service. The World To- 
morrow 16:25 p595, Oct. 26. 
Nofrontier News Service will be established to provide “interesting news 
ordinarily withheld from print because no agency has previously under- 
taken to ferret it out and make it useful.” While managed independently, 
it will be supported to a limited degree by the American Friends’ Service 
Committee (the national organization of Quakers). It is assumed the service 
will avoid emphasizing international news of a contentious nature. 


News GATHERING AND News WRITING 


Anonymous. Editors Hand Out Assignments But Women Writers Set Own Style. 
E&P 66:17 p14, Sept. 9. 

—— Editor Says Crime News Played Heavier 25 Years Ago. Publishers Service 
Magazine 4:16 p14, Aug. 17. 

—— Bullets, Confusion in Cuban Coverage. E&P 66:14 p9, Aug. 19. 
Newspapermen covering Machado’s downfall worked under hazardous con- 
ditions. Havana Post editor narrowly escaped death. Vivid art with story. 

Drewry, John E. What Is News? Publishers Service Magazine 4:15 p3, Aug. 3. 
A discussion of public interest in the various types of news stories. 

Erhardt, Leslie. Back of the Washington Date Line. The Quill 21:9 p8, Sept. 

—— Men Who Cover Washington. The Quill 21:10 p7, Oct. 

Hackett, Bessie. Newspapering in the Philippines. The Matrix 19:1 p10, Aug. 

Hunter, Edward. Behind the Scenes in Manchuria. The Quill 21:8 p3, Aug. 
International News Service writer discusses problem of covering the Man- 
churian news front. 

Irwin, A. M. Ship News Beat. Canadian Magazine 80:3 p6, Sept., and 80:4 pl4, 

Oct. 
Reminiscences of a reporter who interviews celebrated persons for A Canadian 
news-gathering organization when Atlantic passenger ships arrive at Father 
Point, Quebec. 

Roitman, Vera. Religious News can be “Newsy.” The Matrix 19:1 p11, Aug. 
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Stanard, Caralee Strock. Fashion News. The Matrix 19:1 p5, Aug. 

Wetstein, A. Practical Formulas for Interviews. Saturday Evening Post 206:16 
p90, Oct. 14. 
A humorous atempt to show up triteness in the interview. 
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NEWSPAPER CODES AND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. A 48-Hour Week Asked by C.N.P.A. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
68:35 pl, Sept. 2. 

—— A Heritage To Protect. The American Press 51:12 p4, Sept. 
An editorial pointing out the appropriateness of celebrating the 200th anni- 
versary of the trial and acquittal of Peter Zenger. 

—— A Licensed Press Cannot be Free Declares Howard Davis. Publishers Ser- 
vice Magazine 4:16 p9, Aug. 17. 

—— A.N.P.A. Completes N.R.A. Code. National Printer Journalist 51:8 p10, 
Aug. 

—— Approve N.E.A. Fair Competition Code. National Printer Journalist 51:9 
p10, Sept. 

—— Basic Printing Code is Adopted by N.E.A. Delegates at Chicago. E&P 
66:14 p5, Aug. 19. 

—— Cleveland Editorial Group Denies News Writing is a Profession. E&P 
66:19 p6, Sept. 23. 
Declares A.N.P.A. code manifestly intended to evade letter and spirit of 
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NRA. 
- —— Editor’s View on NRA Stirs Washington. Newsdom 4:40 pl, Sept. 30. 

Editor of San Francisco Chronicle says plan hasn’t destroyed Constitution. 

—— End Hearing on Code for Publishers. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:39 p1, 
Sept. 30. 
Freedom of the Press and the Publishers’ Code. Literary Digest 116:9 p7, 
Aug. 26. 

— — Hold Code Convention in Chicago. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:33 pl, 
Aug. 19. 


—— Honor for Father of Press Freedom; John Peter Zenger. Literary Digest 
116:18 p31, Oct. 28. 

—— N.E.A. Grapples With N.R.A. Problems. National Printer Journalist 51:8 
p14, Aug. 

—— Nation’s Newspapers Present N.R.A. Code. Publishers Service Magazine 
4:16 p3, Aug. 17. 

—— Newspaper NRA Code Dissected. Publishers Service Magazine 4:19 p3, 
Oct. 5. 

Newspapers Feel NRA Support. Publishers Service Magazine 4:20 p3, 
Oct. 19. 

—— Periodicals’ Institute Files Code Providing Self-Enforcement. E&P 66:13 
p6, Aug. 12. 

—— Press Marches Proudly Under Eagle, as Jobs and Wages Increase. E&P 
66:15 p3, Aug. 26. 

—— Press Stand Against Licensing Praised by Dean Ackerman. E&P 66:19 
p18, Sept. 23. 
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United front of publishers averted possibility of dictatorship, Pulitzer school 
head says in annual report. 

—— Publisher-Printers Draft Own Code. National Printer Journalist 51:8 p13, 
Aug. 

—— Revised Newspaper Code Approved. E&P 66:14 p7, Aug. 19. 

—— Substitutions Approved by Gen. Johnson. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:36 
pi, Sept. 9. 

—— Text of Code Submitted by A.N.P.A. E&P 66:13 p5, Aug. 12. 

—— What Weeklies May Do. The American Press 51:11 p4, Aug. 
An editorial discussion of the problems which the country weekly faces in 
meeting the requirements of NRA codes. 

Anderson, Paul Y. Johnson and the Freedom of the Press. The Nation 137 :3556 
p234, Aug. 30. 
First code presented by publishers association to General Johnson was 
“loaded with all sorts of exemptions and jokers.” 

Bassett, Warren L. Dailies Adopting Code Despite Cost. E&P 66:12 p9, Aug. 5. 

Brandenburg, George A. Group Protests Press License Threat. E&P 66:23 p13, 
Oct. 21. 
Report of the proceedings of the national convention of Sigma Delta Chi. 

—— N.E.A. Codes Bat Unfair Practices. E&P 66:15 p7, Aug. 26. 

Bruckart, William L. Gen. Johnson Accepts Code of Printers. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 68:32 pi, Aug. 12. 

—— Present Code for the Daily Newspapers. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:32 
pl, Aug. 12. 

Harris, E. H. U. S. Press Facing Its Greatest Crisis. E&P 66:23 p9, Oct. 21. 
Freedom guarantee at stake in NRA code negotiations. 

McCormick, Col. R. R. Licensing is Oldest Arm of Tyranny in Fight to Con- 
quer Free Press. E&P 66:23 p3, Oct. 21. 
Historical summation of efforts to shackle the press. 

McIntyre, Charles. Guarding the Freedom of the Press. The Pacific Printer 
and Publisher 50:3 p30, Sept. 

Manning, George H. American Press Concept and Practices in Balance at 
Washington Hearing. E&P 66:19 p3, Sept. 23. 
All elements of journalism participate in code formulations. 

—— Free Press and Open Shop Protection in Substitute Newspaper Code. E&P 
66:14 p5, Aug. 19. 

—— NRA Will Guard Against Libel in News of Withdrawn Blue Eagles. E&P 
66:23 p8, Oct. 21. 

—— New Graphic Arts Code Submitted. E&P 66:23 pil, Oct. 21. 

Nichols, Lea M. N.E.A. Code Presented at Washington. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 68:36 pi, Sept. 9. 

Perry, John W. Code for Dailies Filed at Washington; Many Publishers En- 
dorse Regulations. E&P 66:13 p3, Aug. 12. 

Pew, Marlen. Inland Demands Free Press Clause. E&P 66:23 p7, Oct. 21. 
Federal License under NRA opposed by Inland Daily Press Association. 
Robb, Arthur. Unions Call A.N.P.A. Code “Inadequate to Effect NRA Purpose.” 

E&P 66:20 p5, Sept. 30. 
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Rogers, Lindsay. If Dailies Want Free Press Code Clause They Should Have 
It, Rogers Says. E&P 66:24 p5, Oct. 28. 
Deputy administrator of N.R.A. believes, however, that licensing provision 
not applicable to press. 

Rutledge, Harry B. The Present Code Picture. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:39 
p4, Sept. 30. 

—— Your Part in Your Code. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:32 pi, Aug. 12. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. The Country Newspaper and the Codes. The 
American Press 51:11 pi, Aug. 
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NEWSPAPER GUILDS AND UNIONS 


Anonymous. Cleveland Editorial Workers Organize. Publishers Service Mag- 
azine 4:17 p5, Sept. 7. 

—— Cleveland Writers Perfect “Union”. E&P 66:16 p9, Sept. 2. 
Constitution and by-laws adopted with collective bargaining provision. 

—— Editorial Men Form Guild in Duluth. E&P 66:23 p18, Oct. 21. 

—— Editorial Workers In Cleveland Organize Under Recovery Act. E&P 66:15 
p6, Aug. 26. 

—— Guild Constitution Drafted. Publishers Service Magazine 4:20 p7, Oct. 19. 

—— National Group Aim of Cleveland Guild. E&P 66:23 p18, Oct. 21. 

—— New York Guild Admits Executives Under New Constitution. E&P 66:23 
pi4, Oct. 21. 

—— Reporters and Labor Unions. Publishers Service Magazine. 4:20 pl, 
Oct. 19. 

—— Reporters’ Unions. The American Press 51:11 p4, Aug. 
An editorial discussion of the classification of reporters. 

—— Twin City Editorial Workers Form News Guild. Publishers Service Mag- 
azine 4:20 p6, Oct. 19. 

Bordner, Robert. Why We Organized. The Quill 21:10 p6, Oct. 
The art editor of the Cleveland Press gives the reasons for the organization 
of Cleveland Editorial Employees’ Association. 

Perry, John W. New York News Writers Organize. E&P 66:19 p7, Sept. 23. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Professional Association or Trade Union? The 
American Press 51:12 pi, Sept. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 


Anonymous. Creative Research is Next Step Facing Newspaper Librarians. E&P 
66:23 p24, Oct. 21. 


PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Allen, John E. A Modern Tabloid. The Linotype News 12:2 p4, Sept. 

Anonymous. “New York Size” Evening Post Appears. E&P 66:18 p9, Sept. 16. 

—— The Christian Science Monitor. National Printer Journalist 51:8 p28, Aug. 
“Illustrated article on the production and mechanical department of The 
Monitor’s new building. 
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Bent, Silas. New York’s Conservative New Tabloid. Literary Digest 116:15 
p39, Oct. 7. 
New York Evening Post adopts new format. 

Fitzsimmons, E. Gayle. Engraving Process Perfected. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:8 p42, Aug. 
A brief description of Bennett’s new invention for making halftones. The 
machine utilizes the new photo-electric cells and the dynamic armature con- 
trol thereby avoiding the need of chemical and acid-etch processes. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. New Trends in Newspaper Typography. E&P 66:24 
pVI, Oct. 28. 

Olson, Kenneth E. Newspaper Feature Budgets. The American Press 52:1 p16, 
Oct. 
Analysis shows many syndicate offerings are being discarded for more seri- 
ous matter 

Taylor, Ken. New $1,650,000 Los Angeles Times Home Last Word in Modern 
Design. E&P 66:24 pI, Oct. 28. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Nazis Linked by Dickstein to Propaganda. Newsdom 4:42 pl, 
Oct. 14. 

—— The Inside of the Puff-Sheet Racket. The American Press 51:11, p6, Aug. 

— U: S. “Drafting” of Michelson Near Record. Newsdom 4:32 p3, Aug 12. 
Ex-“World” man called to handle publicity of recovery program. 

Hopkins, George Ovie. Counting Local Free Publicity Out. National Printer 
Journalist 51:8 p32, Aug. 

Manning, George H. Huge N. I. R. A. Publicity Campaign Directed by 
Michelson. E&P 66:12 p16, Aug. 5. 

—— Merchant Marine Propaganda Told. E&P 66:22 p9, Oct. 14. 
Assiduous “contacting” of editors, Washington correspondents, magazine 
writers, radio speakers, etc., described by T. R. Shipp, public relations coun- 
sel employed by American Ship Owners Association. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Columbia Forms News Gathering System. E&P 66:19 p37, Sept. 23. 

—— CBS News Broadcaster is “Fired” for Lurid Man-Hunt Program. E&P 
66:21 p8, Oct. 7. 

—— Radio News Service Regards Itself as “Potential Threat” to Press. E&P 
66:23 p12, Oct. 21. 

—— Radio News Service Seen as Threat. E&P 66:21 p8, Oct. 7. 

—— Washington Star Drops CBS Programs. Publishers Service Magazine 4:19 
p5, Oct. 5. 

Chester, John. All News By Radio. The American Press 51:11 p10, Aug. 
Newspapers of 1943 will be solely interpretative. The article is reprinted 
from the World Press News, London. 

London, Howerd J. Radio Programs Getting Scant Space. E&P 66:20 p9, Sept. 
30. 
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Manning, George H. Daily Rescinds Ban on Radio Program. E&P 66:23 p22, 


Oct. 21. 
Washington Star says assurances have been made that Columbia chain is 


not competing with newspapers. 
Randall, Harris K. Don’t Fight Radio: Help Rescue It From Its Rackets, Na- 
tional Printer Journalist 51:8 p18, Aug. 
An article by the executive director of the American Radio Audience League. 
Roberts, Elzey. Radio Starts War on Press Roberts Finds. Newsdom 4:41 pl, 
Oct. 7. 
SYNDICATES 


Anonymous. Consolidated Press Linked to N.A.N.A. E&P 66:13 p10, Aug. 12. 
Wallace, Tom. Editor Asserts Features Hurt Tone of Papers. Newsdom 4:35 
p2, Aug. 26. 
Louisville Times man finds dailies robbed of their individuality. 
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Tue LAw OF THE Press. By William G. Hale and Ivan Benson. 
St. Paul: West Publishing Co. 1933. $4.00. 


No newspaper worker of experience need be told he should under- 
stand as much as an attorney about the law of libel and the statutory 
restrictions upon abused freedom of the press. Occasionally a managing 
editor learns suddenly and expensively that he has reached an executive 
desk without learning that he, as well as the police reporter, may be 
sued for a libelous crime story. 

Only yesterday I read on the front page of a Missouri daily the re- 
port of a slander complaint in which the slander itself was repeated 
from the declaration before a judge “had been officially brought into the 
case” — a libelous printing if the slander is proved false. But all news- 
paper men work conscious or subconscious that the spectre of libel, con- 
tempt and lottery sits on the platen of every typewriter. And journal- 
ism students are being told of the ghost by Horatios more effectively 
each year. 

Ignorance of these laws and of their basic interpretations has for 
years been more edifying to lawyers than to editors. So in 1923, finding 
little easily available to journalists on the subject, Dean William G. 
Hale, then of the Law school of the University of Oregon, published 
the first edition of his Law of the Press. In 1928, Law Professor 
William R. Arthur and Journalism Professor Ralph R. Crossman, of 
the University of Colorado, brought out their excellently lucid text and 
case-book, The Law of Newspapers. In the meanwhile, various pam- 
phlets, brochures and journalism school courses have helped students 
and practitioners to edit “dynamite” from copy. Notable among the 
brochures is the synopsis of the law of libel published with board covers 
in 1929 by the United Press from the pen of its general counsel. 

Now comes a 1933 revision of Dean Hale’s Law of the Press, with 
the competent assistance of Ivan Benson, associate professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Southern California. At this institution Dean 
Hale is now head of the law faculty. 

This second edition retains the primary purpose of the first and adds 
a reorganization of materials and a clarified text for the lay reader. 
Brief examples from decided cases have been inserted, and fully reported 
cases have been increased in number. Case law and statute law have 
been brought down to date. 

The work still is a thorough and scholarly law book. It briefly ex- 
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plains law, courts, jurisdiction, and legal procedure; it defines and illus- 
trates libel in its various forms and the justifications thereof acceptable 
before the bar. It discusses the right of privacy, publications in con- 
tempt of court, constitutional guarantees of the freedom of the press, 
and miscellaneous statutes governing obscene literature, advertisements, 
threats, statements of ownership, and second class mail privileges. It 
treats of copyrights, rights and duties of newsgathering agencies, the 
legal nature of news vending, of newspaper contracts, real and quasi, 
and of official and legal advertising. 

The explanations are still somewhat abstract, treated less from the 
point of view of the news man at copydesk or typewriter than the college 
student or busy journalist may find easily palatable. But for those 
who think it wise to subject the journalism student more rigidly to the 
sustained and analytical discipline of the legal mind, this volume of 
Dean Hale and Professor Benson makes a distinct contribution. 

The newspaper man who wishes to make a reasonably exhaustive 
study of the legal restrictions with which his profession particularly 
deals, rather than to have a ready manual at his elbow, will here be 
satisfactorily served. As a scholarly reference book, rich in case ma- 
terial, the book is, in my judgment, unsurpassed. 

RoscoE ELLARD 
University of Missouri 


NEWSPAPER REFERENCE MeEtHops. By Robert W. Desmond. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. xv+229 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a pioneer book in a hitherto neglected field. Too few news- 
papers and too few schools of journalism have realized the importance 
of the reference department, and those which have realized it have 
hunted in vain for a book of instruction. Professor Desmond now fills 
this need. Preceding his volume there was nothing printed on the sub- 
ject except in periodicals. 

The book has a foreword by John H. Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times. It is dedicated to Joseph F. Kwapil, librarian of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, who has said that ‘““The newspaper 
library, in the next decade, will be the greatest field of development of 
newspaper publishing.” Also: “Eighty-eight per cent of the newspaper 
libraries are yet to be developed. This can best be done through the 
medium of the journalism schools.” 

Professor Desmond’s work is addressed to librarians in newspaper 
and other special libraries, to newspapers which plan library organization 
or reorganization, and to students in library schools and schools of jour- 
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nalism. It describes the best methods employed by American newspa- 
pers in supplying ready reference service, through use of clippings, il- 
lustrations, and books, and presents a valuable compendium of reference 
book titles. But first come two chapters to establish the importance of 
the field — an historical summary of the newspaper library movement in 
the United States and a recital of the services which the reference de- 
partment can give its paper. This latter is especially impressive; one 
wonders how the eighty-eight per cent of publishers have held off so 
long. 

For the librarian determined to organize or reorganize a library, or 
for the teacher planning to set up a course of instruction, the best first 
step would be to read Professor Desmond’s book. Not that there is 
anything oracular about it. On the contrary, it summarizes the actual 
(but often diverse) practices of outstanding American newspapers. It 
chooses the best but describes also those which have not been so good, 
and tells how they failed. It recapitulates trial and error for the bene- 
fit of the later arrival. Newspaper library practices are not standard- 
ized; probably they never can be, because the papers are not standard- 
ized. And so the book is not standardized. But it will save the librar- 
ian a lot of false starts, and might keep the instructor from an occasional 
mischievous impracticality. 

One outline suggests a method for reorganizing a reference library 
while continuing to operate it as a going concern —a process that 
Professor Desmond says might be completed in six months. The prob- 
lem of equipment is thoroughly and concretely discussed. The list of 
ready reference books, periodicals, and services consumes fifty-eight 
pages. 

Forty-five pages are devoted to classification, the nub of the whole 
problem in dealing with clippings. Of detailed, practical value are the 
standard lists in these chapters — lists of subject headings for a city, a 
state, a nation, and a person, together with classifications under crime, 
prohibition, politics, and radio. Such lists not only would put backbone 
into the new library, but they would train the beginner in methods. 

A brief appendix on instruction in reference methods suggests that 
students must have laboratory practice in handling clippings and in 
hunting from books the answers to questions. Such laboratory practice 
presumably would be the basis of the course, with the textbook used as 
a tool. 

Epwarp F. Mason 
University of Iowa 
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Gav Reporter. By Joan Lowell. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
1933. 304 pp. $2.50. 


Joan Lowell, who a few years ago attracted considerable attention, 
all of which was not favorable, with her sea story, The Cradle of the 
Deep, has written another book. This time her subject is journalism. 
Gal Reporter, her latest work, is, as she explains, “the story behind my 
stories as a reporter” on a Boston tabloid newspaper. 

This is not only a collection of accounts of extraordinary experiences, 
such as investigating the white slave traffic, working in a sweat shop, 
living in a flop house, and visiting a nudist colony, but is an autobi- 
ographical examination of her own feelings as she endeavored, in the 
role of reporter, to regain some of the prestige and self-confidence that 
she once enjoyed. Miss Lowell very frankly tells how, after tasting 
the fruits of fame and fortune, she had come upon lean and despondent 
days. “I stood by and watched my farm sold, my family dispossessed, 
my earning power gone or at least retarded because I had run from 
facing issues,” writes the author. She had to “find a foothold to climb 
from” —a foothold for her waning self-confidence as well as her de- 
pleted financial resources. 

In view of Miss Lowell’s contempt for newspapers and newspaper 
men, it is somewhat ironical that this opportunity to make a new start 
came in the form of a chance to do newspaper writing. “I felt I was 
sinking to the lowest form of life by becoming a reporter on a tabloid, 
but desperation gave me no alternative,” she writes, adding that she 
“had always looked on reporters as a special brand of lice who butted 
into your affairs and then wrote lies about you to fill up their quota of 
space in the daily paper.” She admits that her unfavorable reaction to 
journalism grew out of her own treatment at the hands of the press. 
“T had been written up when my first literary efforts had brought me 
under the spotlight and had resented some of the things said about me, 
forgetting the things that had pleased me,” she says. “Foolishly I had 
harbored a bitterness toward newspaper criticism of myself. Hurt by 
it, I had clawed and scratched at reporters who I felt were intruding on 
my personal life. I was too young and callow to see anything con- 
structive in criticism. I was afraid to write another book, to court 
again what I thought persecution by the press.” 

Contrary to her expectations, however, Miss Lowell found journalism 
to be a very satisfying adventure. “Little did I realize as I approached 
the office of the Daily Record that I was entering a profession that was 
to be my regeneration,” she writes. 
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“Through it all I saw the human story behind the printed copy. 
Wisecracking gave way to tenderness and understanding. My personal 
ego was supplanted by a spirit of crusading. Words, I found, could be 
mightier than a sword — on the pages of a newspaper, for the coward, 
the racketeer, the dishonest politician, the thief, the exploiter of women, 
is more afraid of publicity than of the too-elastic arm of the law.” 

Readers of Gal Reporter who are not familiar with the methods of 
journalism should be warned that there is the danger of getting an er- 
roneous idea about the work of the reporter from this book. The imag- 
inative Miss Lowell is not a safe guide. The use of disguises, for in- 
stance, which plays an important part in many of Miss Lowell’s adven- 
tures, is not part of a reporter’s business. The nature of the assign- 
ments likewise suggests a false picture. It should be remembered that 
most of Miss Lowell’s “work” —certainly most of what she writes 
about in this book — was unusual and at times sensational. In both 
her reporting and writing, emotionalism plays a major role. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN News WRITING. By Douglass Wood Miller. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1933. 131 pp. $ .88. 


Any attempt to reduce the teaching of news writing to formula is 
pretty sure to fail. One notes a tendency among journalism teachers to 
use texts as references, or points of departure, or suggestions, rather 
than as definite guides or outlines; even the man who writes a text is 
likely never to use it twice in the same way. This is unfortunate for the 
writers of books, but it seems to be fact. 

With this qualification, Mr. Miller’s set of news writing exercises 
seems distinctly practicable. The manual is divided into four parts — 
style exercises, materials for news stories, exercises in rewriting, faulty 
news stories for criticism or rewriting. Teachers of news writing will 
probably find the second and fourth sections most useful ; they are likely, 
however, to want to adapt the material to individual needs rather than 
always to use it “‘as is.” The collections of materials for news stories 
will certainly be a boon to the teacher who, unable to find time to select 
just the sets of facts he wants to put his class to work on, can pick up 
here carefully chosen problems in putting sets of “notes” together in 
news story form. 

MircHeyt V. CHARNLEY 
Iowa State College 
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News ILLustrATION. By Edward F. Mason and Vernon Pope. Jowa 
City: E. F. Mason. 1933. 114 pp. Mimeographed. 


When I received my copy of News I/lustration, I called in one of my 
students who is breaking in as a news-photographer on one of our down- 
town dailies and asked him to look it over. He came back next morn- 
ing enthusiastic. 

“That’s the most helpful book I’ve seen yet!” he exclaimed. “The 
best part of it is that everything is explained so clearly that anyone can 
understand it.” 

Edward F. Mason, assistant professor of journalism at the University 
of Iowa, and Vernon Pope, Sunday editor of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, have made a valuable contribution to the textbooks in our 
field. There has been need for this book. The growing importance of 
newspaper illustraction has led many teachers to feel the need of paying 
more attention to camera reporting and picture editing. 

The book should also be of value to the editors of smaller papers 
who do not have the photographic facilities of the big city brethren but 
who might be able to heighten the reader interest of their papers im- 
measurably with more local pictures, if they knew how to use effectively 
the facilities at their command. And while the book devotes only one 
chapter to “‘Art for the Small Newspaper,” most of the twenty chapters 
are designed to help the small town editor with his problem. 

The book begins with the camera. Personally, I should have liked 
it better had it begun at the editor’s desk and, instead of plunging me 
at once into the chemistry and physics of photography, had given me 
first the very interesting chapters on ““News Values of Pictures,” “Get- 
ting Ideas For Pictures,” “Qualities of Pictures,” and “Editing Pic- 
tures.” The more technical descriptions of processes might have been 
reserved for a second section of the book; but perhaps that is only my 
personal reaction. The authors have designed their book as a text for 
courses in camera reporting and have developed it on the theory that 
the student should begin by taking pictures. This section of the book 
is well done, is brass-tack and should be very helpful to the amateur 
news photographer. 

The book might have benefited by better organization. There seems 
no good reason, for instance, why the chapter on “Engraving and 
Printing” should have been thrown in between chapters on “Photo- 
graphic Quality” and “Composition.” While most technical processes 
are well handled, the description of engraving has been made somewhat 
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confusing by attempting to explain line engraving and half tone engrav- 
ing in the same breath. 

Teachers of news editing courses will be much interested in chapters 
on “Editing Pictures,” “Editing the Picture Page,” “Editing the Roto- 
gravure Section,” and “Pictures and the Law.” ‘Though your school 
may not have a formal course in camera reporting, this book will never- 
theless be of considerable value in supplying supplementary material for 
present courses in reporting and editing. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Mason and Mr. Pope did not find a 
publisher for their book. In its present mimeographed form it is of 
course impossible to reproduce the many interesting news pictures which 
they no doubt collected to illustrate their work.” 


KENNETH E,. OLSON 
University of Minnesota 


RITCHIE OF THE News. By William Heyliger. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 1933. 249 pp. $2. 

Jim OF THE Press. By Graham M. Dean. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran &§ Company. 1933. 312 pp. $1.75. 

YOUNG PHILLIPs, REporRTER. By Henry Justin Smith. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace Company. 1933. 269 pp. $1.75. 


Here are three stories for boys dealing with three phases of newspa- 
per work. All of them are episodic; all introduce us to extremely bright 
and hard-working boys who are bound to get ahead and who do; and 
all are interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Heyliger has many boys’ books to his credit, most of them deal- 
ing with school athletics and all of them belonging to the class known 
as “character building.” Ritchie of the News has to do with a country 
weekly in New Jersey, and how Todd Ritchie, a high school lad, saved 
the paper when its editor was injured in an automobile accident. Todd 
took over the management, filled the paper with advertising, boosted 
the circulation, and gave it such a standing that the bank extended the 
note against it; and thus a big fight was won. The author occasionally 
makes technical errors. The News has a Babcock which takes four 
pages, but it goes to press for its first run with pages 3, 4, 5 and 6 in 
defiance of the simplest rule of imposition of forms. There are other 
things that make an old country weekly man smile, as when subscrip- 
tions pour into the office merely from the distribution of sample front 
pages by mail. But the story is pretty good, Todd is extremely ethical, 
and the book should be all right for boys in the early teens. 
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Mr. Dean has also written several boys’ books; they deal with news- 
papering, railroading, aviation, and sports. He is an active newspaper 
man himself, and his technical details ring true. Jim of the Press is the 
story of a boy just finishing high school who gets a job with the As- 
sociated Press and finds it all very exciting. The book is highly infor- 
mative; indeed, of the three books here reviewed, Mr. Dean’s is the 
most consistently and genuinely educational. The episodes are based on 
actual Iowa news stories, including that of the famous cow-war, and 
the headline captions to the chapters aid in the realistic effect. The book 
is for teen-age boys, but older readers may learn something from it — 
and find it interesting at the same time. 

Mr. Smith is well known in newspaper circles as the managing editor 
of the Chicago Daily News. His Deadlines is already a classic of the 
literature which describes metropolitan newspaper work. His new 
novel, designed “for older boys and adults,” tells of the adventures of 
a callow young reporter who gets mixed up with gang warfare and pol- 
itics. The scene is set, of course, in Chicago. Stories of gangdom al- 
ways sound melodramatic, but this seems particularly so because of the 
accidental overhearing by young Phillips of the plot to sell the city to 
the racketeers. The boy is kidnapped, threatened, and bombed; but he 
drives the mayor out of the city and makes him resign. The best thing 
in the book is a chapter toward the end which tells of the paper going 
to press with the story of the mayor’s resignation —a fine piece of 
writing reminiscent of the first chapter of Deadlines. 

FraNK LuTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


NeEwsPAPER District MANAGEMENT: INCLUDING THE Hour-A-Day 
PLAN OF TRAINING NeEwspAPER Boys To SELL. By Lloyd Smith. 
Kansas City, Kansas: Lloyd Smith. 1933. 184 pages. 


This book is worthy of attention. It is helpful in treatment of cir- 
culation problems and is well organized and clearly written. It por- 
trays one method of circulation getting and holding that has demons- 
trated its value, though not the only method. Those who work with the 
“little merchant” plan and those who are making a survey of circulation 
methods will find the book useful. Here and there a point of impor- 
tance is neglected, such as how often to collect from good-pay customers, 
and now and then unfortunate wording is chosen as in the statement 
“the boy can avoid offending the subscriber by saying that his paper re- 
quires a receipt every time he collects.” The implication in the latter 
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case is that a salesman may say this whether it is true or not. Boys be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen are in bad hands when they are learning 
salesmanship which permits or encourages them to meet criticisms with 
anything but the truth. It is not enough to say that the paper has a 
rule. The paper must have it if they are to say so. I would like to see 
a book on circulation methods written by a housewife who has to rush to 
the door to meet a salesman or a bill collector a half dozen times a day. 
Perhaps such a writer could give us some pointers. 
' Lawrence W. Murpuy 

University of Illinois 


MAKING THE ScHOOL Newspaper. By Irving Crump. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1933. 250 pp. $1.50. 


Unique in that it combines the style and popular appeal of the novel 
with the substance and practical value of the textbook is Mr. Crump’s 
new work. 

As the title suggests, this is a volume concerned with scholastic jour- 
nalism. It is an account in fiction form of how a high school youngster, 
ambitious to be useful and successful in extra-curricular activities, be- 
comes interested in the school paper and, through enthusiastic applica- 
tion, merits staff positions of increasing responsibility. 

As Mr. Crump unfolds the success story, somewhat in American 
Magazine or Haratio Alger fashion, of this high school youth, he ex- 
pounds the elementary principles of news writing, reporting, headline 
writing, interviewing, make-up, etc. This he does by having his main 
character discuss various phases of his press work with the faculty ad- 
viser of the school paper and with other members of the staff, and by 
providing close-up glimpses of the young man as he goes about inter- 
viewing local and visiting celebrities, “covering” various school events, 
assisting the printer with the make-up of the paper, and doing similar 
journalistic tasks. 

Although to the adult reader the story many seem incidental to the 
technique explained, the high school boy — for whom, it should be re- 
membered, the book is primarily intended — undoubtedly will get much 
inspiration and enjoyment from Mr. Crump’s success story. And, 
certainly, if the story makes him read the book, he will get some good 
ideas about fundamentals in journalism. 

Joseph M. Murphy, director of the Columbia (University) Scholas- 
tic Press Association, who wrote the introduction for Mr. Crump’s 


| book, is enthuSiastic about the potential usefulness of the volume. He 
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says that if this work had appeared twenty years ago, “the course of 
school publications might have been easier,” and further: 

In this book, Mr. Crump, with many years of experience in the magazine and 
newspaper field and as a successful writer of boys’ books, has transposed himself 
into Steve Trent (the main character in the story) and we who are amateurs 
can quickly and easily follow his lead. If it were at all possible, I should like to 
place this book before every beginner, adviser of student, as he opens the door 
to the most fascinating and enduring of all allied-curricular school activities. 
It is bound to become a “classic” in our field and I hope the author lends his 
skill and adds his art to the many problems which we who are so interested in 
the scholastic press field still meet at every turn. 

In view of the number of high school publications of one sort or an- 
other, there should be a large reading public for Mr. Crump’s book. In 
the state of Georgia, for example, some three hundred high school jour- 
nalists and their faculty advisers attended the annual convention at the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, last May. All of the thous- 
ands of high school journalists throughout the country should find Mr. 
Crump’s book worth while. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 





NEWS NOTES 


Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


Everett Wallace Smith, for many years professor of journalism and 
director of publicity at Stanford University, died September 24, after an 
illness of three days, following an attack of pneumonia. Professor 
Smith was graduated from Stanford in 1899, and worked on the San 
Francisco Chronicle, New York Evening Sun and New York Evening 
News. In 1906 he went to Washington, D. C., as editor of the United 
States Forest Service. Later he served on the Conservation Commission 
under President Theodore Roosevelt. At the request of the late David 
Starr Jordan, Professor Smith returned to Stanford in 1910 as an in- 
structor in the English department, and in the years that followed he 
built up a strong Division of Journalism, as a part of the School of So- 
cial Sciences. His only absence from Stanford since becoming a member 
of its official family was during the World War, when he served as 
chief of the copy desk in the Food Administration and the American 
Relief Administration under Herbert Hoover. The Stanford Daily, 
student publication of which he was once editor, said of him: “He held 
a unique position in student life. He was a friend to a long succession 
of Daily editors. As a friend and equal he advised them. He believed 
that youth should be given advice but never should it be cudgeled into 
submission.” President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford said in trib- 
ute to him: “‘Professor Everett Smith occupied a unique place in the history 
of Stanford University. Entering the university as the pioneer class grad- 
uated, he had the keenest personal interest in the men and women of 
Stanford and in everything pertaining to the university.” Professor 
Smith was born in New Bedford, Mass., 57 years ago. He is survived 
by his widow and three children. Professor Buford O. Brown, for 
ten years a member of the faculty of Stanford University, has beeen 
named acting head of the Division of Journalism, following the death 
of Professor Smith. He and Kenneth Stewart, instructor, will carry 
on the work for this year, dividing between them the teaching done by 
their colleague. Publicity work has been turned over to Don Liebendor- 
fer, director of the publicity bureau of the Stanford Board of Athletic 
Control. Mr. Stewart spent the summer vacation in New York City, 
where he was in charge of make-up for the Literary Digest. 

Three more Ohio journalists were added to the Ohio Journalism 
Hall of Fame of the School of Journalism, Ohio State University, on 
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November 3. James Wilson, 1787-1852, former Steubenville editor 
and gradfather of Woodrow Wilson; W. I. Chamberlain, 1837-1920, 
for many years connected with the Ohio Farmer; and Richard F. Out- 
cault, 1836-1928, creator of the newspaper comic strip, were those 
honored. This election brings the total of men in the Hall of Fame 
to twenty-two. The dinner meeting at which tributes were paid to 
those elected was the sixth annual affair sponsored by the School of 
Journalism. Dr. Osman C. Hooper, professor emeritus, originator of 
the Hall of Fame, was toastmaster, and the tribute to Chamberlain was 
read by Professor James E. Pollard. 

Miss Melba Acheson has been added to the staff of the Technical 
Journalism Department at Iowa State College as a Graduate Assistant. 
Miss Acheson was graduated from the course in technical journalism in 
June, 1932. She has been a contributor of home economics material to 
a number of women’s magazines. 

Fred W. Kennedy, director of the Journalism laboratory, University 
of Washington, was active in early efforts to develop the N. E. A. 
section of the still-pending Newspaper Code of Fair Practice. Two 
ten-day trips to meetings in Chicago were included in Mr. Kennedy’s 
work on behalf of the NRA code. 

Classes in journalism for grade and high school teachers will be of- 
fered the second semester 1933-34 by the Department of Journalism of 
the University of Kentucky. The classes will be offered in the evenings 
and on Saturdays to accommodate teachers within driving distance of 
Lexington. Looking toward the addition of work leading to a master 
of arts degree in journalism, the Department of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky plans to purchase another linotype to add to the 
plant of the Kentucky Kernel, student newspaper. The new machine 
will give the Kernel a battery of three linotypes and bring the plant 
value to approximately $28,000. 

Miss Ruth Dorris, for five and one-half years special writer on the 
New York Evening World, has joined the staff of the Oregon School 
of Journalism as assistant. Miss Dorris was an Oregon journalism 
graduate of ’15. 

With twenty-one students, the journalism department at Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebraska, is topped in enrollment in Nebraska this 
year only by the schools at the University of Nebraska and Creighton 
University. Midland’s department was organized five years ago. Nor- 
man Carlton, ’33, its first graduate, is now editor of the Oakland, Ne- 
braska, Independent. 
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The building expansion program of the University of Texas has 
given that school’s Department of Journalism a home of its own, the 
Journalism Building, convenient to the University Press, where student 
and university publications are printed. Business offices of the Texas 
Student Publications and of the journalism faculty are grouped con- 
veniently on the first floor with the news writing and editing rooms and 
reading room. Offices of student assistants and editors and the morgue 
are in the basement and the publicity and clipping bureaus on the third 
floor. Class rooms for journalism and two smaller departments are 
accommodated on the second floor. New furniture and equipment con- 
tribute to a modern and efficient plant. 

O. W. Riegel, assistant professor of journalism, Washington and Lee 
University, spent the past summer studying propaganda methods in 
Germany. 

Newspaper men of the state of Washington were invited to the cam- 
pus in January when the announcement of the twenty-second annual 
Washington Newspaper Institute was made in the Washington News- 
paper, organ of the state press association, December 1. Discussion of 
currency problems, gold, and foreign trade in their relation to newspa- 
pers will be included in the three-day program scheduled for January 
25, 26, and 27. The Institute meeting is a regular part of the Jour- 
nalism Department’s program of close codperation with editors and pub- 
lishers throughout the state. 

The Athenaeum, former triweekly newspaper of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, was changed into a five-day daily at the beginning of the pres- 
ent semester. It is published as a lab»ratory product of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism in the form of a four-page or eight-page tabloid 
paper. In addition to campus news, it carries national and international 
news since it has engaged a limited daily wire service of the 
United Press. On Wednesdays it supplies its readers with a rotograv- 
ure section of college pictures. 

Professor Grant M. Hyde, for twenty-three years a member of the 
staff of the Wisconsin School of Journalism, has returned from a trip 
around the world and has resumed his teaching after a semester’s leave 
of absence. Professor Curtis D. MacDougall, of the same school, re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy at the end of the summer ses- 
sion, with sociology as his major and journalism as a double minor. He 
is now doing newspaper work on the St. Louis Star-Times. 

Dean Eric W. Allen, of the University of Oregon, spent eight weeks 
in the summer on a trip to Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and China. De- 
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cision to go was so sudden that the trip would have been impossible if 
he had not had an old passport at hand. There was barely time to wire 
Walter Williams and a few others experienced in Oriental travel for 
letters of introduction. The purpose of the trip was pleasure and re- 
cuperation, but Dean Allen carried correspondent’s credentials from 
Portland newspapers for which he wrote while traveling. 

Three hundred and fifty high school journalists, from fifty high 
schools, registered at the tenth annual meeting of the Central California 
Scholastic Press Association, held at Stanford University, November 4. 
Round tables on high school publishing problems were conducted by 
Stanford journalism students and talks were made by Evelyn Seeley, 
special writer for the World-Telegram, and Fremont Older, editor of 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin. One hundred dollars was voted by 
the association to the Everett W. Smith Loan Fund for journalism 
students now being raised at Stanford. Professor Smith was largely 
responsible for the growth of the organization and had been permanent 
treasurer of the group. 

Max R. Grossman, an instructor in the Department of Journalism 
at Boston University, was this year advanced to rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 

John F. Gallaway, telegraph editor of the Athens Banner-Herald, 
has been named assistant in the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia. A graduate of the university with the A. B. 
and A, M. degrees, Mr. Gallaway was assistant in the Grady School 
in the session of 1930-31. Since then he has been associated with the 
DeKalb New Era, the Athens Banner-Herald, and radio station 
WTFI. 

A former editor of the Daily Texan, Granville Price, has returned to 
the University of Texas as adjunct professor of journalism in charge of 
news editing and reporting courses. After receiving his bachelor of 
arts degree in 1926, he worked in Galveston, serving as telegraph edi- 
tor and then city editor of the Galveston News. He returned to take 
his master of arts degree in 1930, and since then has been on the copy 
desk of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Reginald Coggeshall, a former Boston newspaper man and for five 
years a member of the staff of the Paris edition of the New York Her- 
ald, has succeeded Robert W. Desmond as assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Minnesota. After a year’s absence abroad 
on leave from the university, Mr. Desmond returned to this country to 
find awaiting him an offer from the Christian Science Monitor. He 
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joined the staff of the foreign editor of the Monitor in Boston. Pro- 
fessor Coggeshall is a graduate of Harvard University, class of 1916. 
He was at one time an assistant in government at Harvard, later taught 
at Tufts College, served with the Associated Press and with Boston 
newspapers, and then joined the Herald staff abroad. In the college 
year 1930-31 he taught journalism at the University of Oregon. 

The Sixteenth Annual Oregon Press Conference will be held at the 
School of Journalism in Eugene, January 18, 19, and 20. 

The School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, has three new 
members on its staff this fall. George L. Bird, A. B. ’23, M. A. ’25, 
Wisconsin, who has been in charge of instruction at Depauw for some 
years, is lecturer in journalism, and is pursuing graduate work for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in sociology, with journalism as a double 
minor. Raymond B. Nixon, who gives the courses in journalism at 
Emory University, Georgia, is an assistant in journalism for the first 
semester, while completing his work for the degree of master of arts 
in journalism. Fred E. Merwin, A. B. Ohio Wesleyan ’26, who has 
been in newspaper and press association work for some years, is assistant 
in journalism and is pursuing graduate work for the degree of master 
of arts in journalism. Dr. Willard G. Bleyer is giving two new courses 
in journalism at Wisconsin this year; one in a study of journalistic 
style and another in interpreting the day’s news. He is also conducting 
a graduate seminar on American newspapers from 1910 to 1915. 

Registration in the School of Journalism, Ohio State University, for 
the autumn quarter totaled 277, a slight increase over the same quarter 
last year. A severe budget cut which resulted in the dismissal of 236 
faculty members and administrative employees, affected the School of 
Journalism through the loss of one part-time instructor whose courses 
are being carried by the full-time staff this year. 

Enrollment of classes in the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, for the fall quarter totals 182. The enrollment 
for the fall quarter last year was 167. 

Enrollment for journalism at the University of Iowa increased this 
fall by sixteen per cent over last year. 

Graduate study in journalism at Stanford University takes on added 
interest with the working out of plans whereby a student may pursue 
various courses in the Graduate School of Business as a part of his re- 
quirements for his master’s degree in the Division of Journalism. For 
undergraduate students who are majoring in journalism a series of se- 
quences of courses has been worked out to insure a somewhat more re- 
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lated course of study. All of these sequences are suggestive rather than 
required, and cover a variety of fields of interest. 

Carroll Binder, a former foreign correspondent and now assistant to 
the publisher of the Chicago Daily News, was the principal speaker at 
the annual convention of the Minnesota High School Press Association, 
held on the University of Minnesota campus on November 10 and 11 
with the Department of Journalism serving as host. Mr. Binder’s topic 
at convention convocation was, “Why Liberty of the Press is Impor- 
tant.” 

Increase of more than sixty per cent in freshman journalism enroll- 
ment at the University of Washington, Seattle, over 1932 figures has 
established a new high in the department’s history. All-University in- 
crease for the Autumn quarter, 1933, is more than 14 per cent. Re- 
duced entrance requirements in keeping with the state’s program of 
higher education for all, together with a reduction in resident student 
fees are held responsible for the increase. Journalism 1, an introductory 
freshman course, has 161 students enrolled. 

The annual convention of Wisconsin high school editors was held at 
the University’s School of Journalism on December 1 and 2, for the 
eighth year since the abandonment of the Central Interscholastic Press 
Association, formerly conducted under the auspices of the School of 
Journalism. 

James E. Pollard, a lecturer in the School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University, last year, on July 1 became an associate professor in the 
school. While a lecturer last year Mr. Pollard retained his position as 
direczor of the University News Bureau, but with his appointment as 
associate professor he gave up all connection with the News Bureau. 
Harold K. Schellenger, a graduate of the University, who came to the 
campus a year ago as assistant director, succeeded Mr. Pollard as di- 
rector. 

Professor J. E. Lawrence, part-time associate professor in the School 
of Journalism of the University of Nebraska, is serving as secretary of 
the Public Works Administration board for Nebraska. Professor Law- 
rence is also editor of the Lincoln Star. 

The University of Minnesota Department of Journalism took the 
leadership recently in the organization of an association of publishers, 
editors, business managers, and circulation managers of trade, technical, 
and class publications published in the Twin City area. Professor 
Thomas F. Barnhart was elected permanent secretary of the association. 
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A discussion of the proposed graphic arts code was the feature of the 
second meeting of the newly organized group. 

Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, formerly head of the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, and later president of that institution, is 
now living in Chicago, but intends to return to the teaching of jour- 
nalism. 

The eighteenth national convention of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalism fraternity, was held at Northwestern University October 13, 
14 and 15, on the Evanston Campus. Delegates from every state at- 
tended and were lodged in fraternity houses on the campus. 

For the twelfth consecutive year, the Department of Journalism of 
the West Virginia University has had charge of arrangements for the 
State Journalism Conference. Dr. P. I. Reed, department head, as- 
sumes responsibility for most of the program, and the students tender 
the editors and publishers an annual banquet. At this year’s conference, 
October 6 and 7, J. Fred Essary, of the Baltimore Sun, was the main 
speaker. For the purpose of keeping the faculty and majors of the 
department abreast of progress within the profession, teachers and stu- 
dents meet together weekly for a one-hour shop talk. This plan, which 
was followed last year, has proved popular. 

Governor Clyde L. Herring was the headlined speaker at the annual 
conference of Iowa newspaper workers in Iowa City arranged by the 
School of Journalism at the University of Iowa. 

Student and faculty reaction to the newly instituted “Third Year 
Plan” in the Journalism curriculum at the University of Washington 
at Seattle, (described in the March, 1933, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY) 
indicates that the year of concentrated journalistic study is serving to 
equalize student load hours and to allow closer attention to individual 
problems. Assigned conferences permit students to receive more than 
one faculty opinion in regard to each piece of written work. Twenty- 
nine juniors majoring in journalism are enrolled in the unified curric- 
ulum, and others not majoring are enrolled in the individual courses 
which go to make up the presecribed Third Year. 

Professor Gayle C. Walker, director of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Nebraska, contributed to the September issue of The 
Nebraska Press a three-year advertising volume study of selected Ne- 
braska weekly newspapers. Loss of advertising between 1929 and 1932 
in the papers studied averaged 29.1 per cent as contrasted with a loss in 
daily newspapers, as shown by Media Records, of 38.6 per cent for the 
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same period. The figures were obtained as a research project by a jour- 
nalism class. 

C, E. Rogers, Head of the Department of Industrial Journailsm, 
Kansas State College, is giving a weekly radio broadcast over the college 
station KSAC. The series is called Personalities of the Kansas Press 
and includes biographical sketches of contemporary Kansas editors and 
publishers. 

The Daily Northwestern is now being issued in tabloid form with an 
eight-page minimum. This style was introduced in the Summer North- 
western and proved so popular that it was decided to make the change 
a permanent one. : 

Publication of another issue of the Kansas Magazine, revived last 
year by the Department of Journalism Press at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, is planned for Kansas Day, January 29. For the present 
the magazine will remain an annual, according to R. I. Thackrey, edi- 
tor. Last year’s contributors included among others William Allen 
* White, E. W. Howe, Charles M. Harger. The magazine will con- 
sider articles, verse, or stories by Kansans or former Kansans; or mater- 
ial about Kansas by non-Kansans. 

Professor Gilbert I. Garretson returned this fall as director of the 
School of Journalism at Oklahoma City university, after three years’ 
leave of absence. Upon his return, Associate Professor James Ball re- 
turned to Huntington, Indiana where he is associated with his father 
in the management of the Walter H. Ball Printing Company. This 
year Harold Dobson was added to the faculty as instructor in journal- 
ism. He is a graduate of Oklahoma City university, class of ’31. He 
took his garduate work at Boston University, and for several years has 
been connected with the Smythe and Smythe Printing Company. 

In an attempt to provide as complete an opportunity for journalistic 
training as that instituted on the Evanston campus, the Medill School 
of Journalism is offering two beginning courses in reporting on the Mc- 
Kinlock campus this semester. Mr. William R. Slaughter, supervisor 
of News Reporting, is in charge of the two two-hour classes. In keep- 
ing with this new plan, an extra hour of credit is offered to students in 
the course who are willing to devote one afternoon a week to the gather- 
ing, writing and editing of downtown campus news for the Daily 
Northwestern. 








OFFICIAL NOTICE 
To the members of the AASDJ and of the AATJ: 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American Assoc- 
iation of Schools and Departments of Journalism and the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism will be held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, from Wednesday evening, December 27, to Saturday, 
December 30, 1933. The chief topics for discussion will be 
“The Press and the New Deal,” and “The Press and Inter- 
national Affairs.” The program of addresses upon these im- 
portant topics by speakers of authority is now being completed 
and will be mailed to the membership very soon. Official re- 
ports for the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism will be heard Wednesday evening and 
those of the, American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Saturday afternoon. The banquet will be served at the Sher- 
man Hotel Friday evening, followed by an after-dinner pro- 


gram. Sherman Hotel rates are $2.50 up for single rooms 
and $5 up for double rooms. Banquet tickets $1.50. 


FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
President of AASDJ 


RALPH L. CROSMAN 
President AATJ 
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